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NEWS OF THE WEEK, 


—_— <> P 

S though the blight on Ireland ef murder and terrorism 
A were not bad enough, the Government have made the 
situation werse by a particular blight of their own composed of 
veiillation end incoherence. Among all the bewildering shifts 
of policy and the variations cn a futile theme to which different 
Governments have treated Ireland, we can remember nothing 
exactly like the incidents of the past few days. In the House 
of Commons on Tuesday the case of tlie Sinn Fein prisoners who 
were on hunger-strike in Mountjoy Prison, and some of whom 
were said to be at the point of death, was discussed, and Mr. 
Bonar Law announced that if the prisoners cared to commit the 
crime of suicide, that was their affair—the Government were 
determined net to give way. Almost while Mr. Bonar Law was 
saving these things the Government were making preparations 
to give way. 


On Wednesday evening it was known that the whole policy 
as regards the untried prisoners in Ireland had been reversed, 
and that a large number of the hunger-strikers had been released 
and sent into various hospitals. Nor is this the sum of the 
contradiction and incoherence. The most painstaking student 
of the recent succession of events will not be able to make head 
or tail of much else that has happened. In this disorderly array 
of events, however, we will try to take the different points as far 
4s possible in their order. In the House of Commons on Wed- 
nesday Mr. D. Henry, the Attorney-General for Ireland, ex- 
plained that there were eighty-one untried prisoners in Mountjoy 
Prison, and that twe nty of these had been interned under the 
Defence of the Realm regulations. All the others were awaiting 
trial—not nec: ssarily before a jury, it might be before a Court- 
Martial. 








On March 31st, according to Mr. Henry, notice was given by 
some of the untried prisoners that they would resort to the 
hunger-strike on April 5th, their object being to get what is 
called “ameliorative treatment” for the convicted prisoners, 
Lord French was re quested to intervene by the Chairman of 
the Visiting Justices and also by the Lord Mayor of Dublin, 
Lord French replied that he had “no power to extend the 
ameliorative treatment to convicted prisoners,” but untried 
prisoners, he re marked, were, as always, being treated under the 
rules for untried prisoners. ‘“‘ His Excellency does not propose 
to modify the rules.” So far the situation seems clear enough. 


Untried prisoners were exposed to no harshness, but were under 
the normal conditions under which prisoners live while awaiting 





trial. As for the question why prisoners were not rapidly 
brought to trial—a course which everybody with a love of justice 
in his heart and a proper respect for the traditions of English 
law would of course like to see taken—Mr. Henry had the 
complete answer that terrorism had reached such a pitch in 
Ireland that trials were useless, No witnesses dared to give 
evidence, 


No sooner had Mr. Henry’s statement been made than doubt 
was freely thrown upon it. Mr. MacVeagh declared that the 
Irish Executive had reversed the rules introduced by Mr. Shortt, 
and that those who were eligible for ameliorative treatment in 
Mountjoy Prison never enjoyed it. He also declared that there 
was no such thing as the Advisory Committee which had becn 
promised as a Court of Appeal for those who wished to submit 
grievances, Mr. Bonar Law spoke at the endof the debate, with 
the one object, as he declared, “of pointing out that no greater 
harm could be done than that any impression should go to 
Ireland that there is a possibility of a change in the attitude of 
the Government.” Mr. Bonar Law also said that any prisoners 
could make an appeal within seven days to the High Court in 
Ireland, but he did not seem to be quite sure about his facts. 
The only thing he was absolutely clear about was that there 
could be no change in policy. If there were, the Government 
might as well give up trying to govern Ireland altogether. ‘* We 
have counted the cost.” 


Meanwhile the Irish Trade Union Congress had called a 
general strike to protest against the treatment of * political 
prisoners” in Mountjoy. All the shops in Dublin were shut, 
business ceased, and the trains and trams stopped running. 
The scenes outside the prison were remarkable. Thousands of 
men, women, and children moved in constant procession in 
front of the prison. Some of the women wailed, and orators 
occasionally addressed the crowd and displayed Sinn Fein flags, 
It was believed that the death of one or more of the hungcer- 
strikers might be announced at any moment. There were 
signs of careful organization about these demonstrations, and 
we cannot be in much doubt that the scene had been carefully 
prepared for the reception of Sir Nevil Macready, the new G.O.C. 
in Ireland, 


The complete change of front by the Executive was recorded 
in the papers of Thursday. By midnight on Wednesday 
sixty-six prisoners had been released. The soldiers and the 
tanks had been withdrawn from the prison gates, and the 
relations of the prisoners had been given free access to the 
hunger-strikers without any restrictions, The Irish Trade 
Union Congress then declared that the general strike was ended. 
Mr. J. H. Thomas, who was in Dublin, speke to the people and 
told them that they had won a great victory. The Daily Herald 
of Thursday, after its manner, rubbed in that conclusion, and 
told its readers that everything hed been gained by Direct Action 
—which by inference is the policy of the future. We do not 
know, though we have our suspicions, what the British manual 
worker thinks of the Daily Herald’s description of the hunger- 
strikers as ‘ these gallant men.” These “ gallant men” were in 
fact arrested because of the strong suspicion that they had been 
aiding the policy of assassination in Ireland. If incitement to 
murder could not be proved against them, they had at all events 
all used language treasonable and seditious to the last degree. 


Sir Nevil Macready had reached Ireland in a ship of war in the 
early hours of Wednesday morning, and we can hardly doubt that 
the change of policy was largely due to him. What we complain of 
is not by any means that the prisoners, who would otherwise have 
died, should have been released, but that the Government should 
not have thought out their policy clearly from the beginning. 
One might suppose that all the experience that a British Govern- 
ment had with the suffragettes at the most violent period of the 
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suffragette agitation had happened in another planet! Nothing 
seems to have been learned. During that agitation public feeling, 
although entirely antagonistic to the violence of the suffra- 
gettes, was also antagonistic to the idea of these women being 
allowed to kill themselves in prison. In response to that feeling 
the Government of the day invented what was called the Cat 
and Mouse Act. When hunger-striking prisoners had made 
themselves sufficiently ill they were released, and they were or 
were not subsequently rearrested as the Government thought fit. 


The suffragettes made a great outcry against this Act, and 
justly hated it because it was a success. Obviously the Govern- 
ment ought to have profited by that long and unpleasant 
lesson. The weakest and most muddle-headed thing of all 
was to say that they would never give way and then to give 
way. That is exactly the kind of material upon which rebellions 
thrive. As it is, Sir Nevil Macready evidently has a policy of 
his own. No doubt he thinks that as the death of one hunger- 
striker some time ago—Thomas Ashe—put a very plausible 
and powerful argument into the hands of the Sinn Feiners, 
he could not at the outset cf his new task face the multiplication 
Of that argument fifty-fold. We must wait for more facts 
before it would be fair to comment on Sir Nevil Macready’s 
scheme. It is, of course, an advantage to him to start with a 
clean slate if he means, as we hope and believe he does, to take 
strong military measures against the criminals and murderers 
all over Ireland, and to co-ordinate the constabulary and the 
troops. This co-ordination should be his first object. There 
must be unity of purpose between the two forces, and also unity 
of command. 


The facts we have related are thoroughly discouraging and 
discreditable. It is a most disagreeable duty to say hard things 
about any one who is in a position of great difficulty and personal 
danger, but we cannot help feeling that Lord French has failed 
both in imagination and in organization, and that it would be 
well if he were replaced. When confusion appears on every 
side, and hardly anybody engaged in governing Ireland seems 
to be wholly free from it, it is essential that the Lord-Lieutenant 
should himself be a man of quick and clear judgment. Unfor- 
tunately, we cannot believe that Lord French has this necessary 
qualification. The inaccurate statements in his book about 
the war, his contradictory charges against both Sir Horace 
Smith-Dorrien and Mr. Asquith, and the very unwise interviews 
which he has given to newspaper correspondents in Ireland 
make us feel strongly that his brain is not fitted for the govern- 
ment of Ireland. 


Another sensation of the week has been the British Govern. 
ment’s protest against the French Government’s actionin occupy. 
ing Frankfort, Darmstadt, and other German towns without the 
previous approval of the Allies. The Germans had openly 
violated the Peace Treaty by moving troops into the Ruhr 
Valley, which is in the neutral zone east of the Rhine. France 
promptly retorted by sending her own troops into the neutral 
zone and warning Germany that they would stay until the 
German troops were removed. Mr. Lloyd George apparently 
resented M. Millerand’s assumption of the initiative. Moreover, 
the Prime Minister thought that the Germans might claim 
to use troops, even in the neutral zone, for the purpose of 
restoring order, In a Note, presented on Friday week but 
circulated to the Press the night before, Mr. Lloyd George 
insisted that France should not act independently of the Allies. 
A second Note was sent to Paris last Saturday. It was stated 
that, until France agreed to the conditions, Lord Derby would 
not attend the Council of Allied Ambassadors which deals 
with questions arising out of the Peace Treaty. 


Despite the clamour raised in the newspapers both in London 
and Paris, M. Millerand remained calm and made a courteous 
and friendly reply to the British Government. On Tuesday 
he was able to assure the French Chamber that both Govern- 
ments, despite “divergences of opinion as to the ways and 
means of the execution of the Treaty,” were “‘ more than ever 
of one mind as to the absolute necessity of intimate and cordial 
agreement in dealing with the questions which yet remain 
to be settled in Germany and throughout the world.” M. 
Millerand told the Chamber that the German Government 
had deliberately sent troops into the Ruhr Valley, when 
France had refused assent to such a breach of the Treaty except 
on condition that French troops should occupy Frankfort 


his thanks to the Belgian Government, who } 
co-operate in the temporary occupation. 


The French belief that the German advance into the R 
Valley was planned by the reactionaries is substantiated ye 
the doings of the so-called Reichswehr or Imperial Def, by 
Force. They were largely composed of the mercenaries wi 
were employed the other day by General Ludendorf an a» 
Kapp. They showed no mercy to the so-called jingyp. — 
Hundreds of prisoners, including women, were shot “i 7 ~ 
blood. The German War Minister virtually froin. 
last week that he did not know how to disarm General 
Ludendorff’s mercenaries. The German Chancellor, jn g “te 
speech in the Reichstag on Monday,denounced French militariens 
but the real danger to him and to Europe lies in the Prussian 
militarism which he cannot, or will not, control, 


ad offered to 





The Bolsheviks have again tried to intimidate Poland into 
making peace with them by attacking her troops on the frontier. 
The Bolshevik offensive was checked with considerable logs 
The Poles are naturally desirous of peace, but are rightly 
suspicious of the designs of the Moscow despots. It is reported 
that the Bolsheviks have come to terms with Lithuania, In 
the Ukraine, on the other hand, the people have again revolted 
against Bolshevik rule. General Wrangel, who has succeeded 
to the command of General Denikin’s patriotic remnant, jg 
still holding the Crimea against the “ Reds.” The Bolshevik 
trade mission, on its way to Western Europe, lingers in 
Scandinavia. Meanwhile the pretence that the mission repre. 
sents the Russian Co-operative Societies must be abandoned, 
For Lenin has decreed the extinction of these Societies, He 
can brook no rivals, however humble or useful, to his tyranny, 


Aintab, after a severe action in which the Turkish besieging 
army is said to have lost a thousand killed. The Armenian 
Archbishop of Smyrna states, however, that the other Armenian 
communities remain in the gravest danger from Mustapha 
Kemal’s forces. Under Allied pressure the Sultan has appointed 
a new Ministry, which has formally denounced Mustapha Kemal 
asarebel. But only a very credulous Turcophile would suppose 
that this paper threat will save a single Armenian life from the 
butchers. Even the little State of Erivan, in what was Russian 
Armenia, now finds itself menaced with destruction by the 
neighbouring Turks and Tartars. Yet we are asked by Mr. 
Montagu and his Indian friends to maintain the rule of the 
brutal Turk even in Europe. 


The American House of Representatives on Friday week 
passed a resolution terminating the state of war with Germany 
and repealing all war legislation. The Senate is expected to 
concur in the resolution. The President, it may be inferred, 
will then veto the resolution. His supporters are numerous 
enough in both Houses to prevent Congress from overriding the 
President’s veto by a two-thirds majority. The Peace resolution 
may thus be regarded as a political move. It is designed as an 
answer to the citizens who ask why the return of peace is delayed. 
The Opposition will point to this resolution as a proof that they 
at any rate want peace. The incident is a fresh illustration of 
the difficulties arising out of the division of the Treaty-making 
power in the Constitution between the Executive and the Legis 
lature. Neither of them can make war or conclude peace 
without the co-operation of the other, and when the two powers 
are at loggerheads the country must suffer, Unhappily in this 
case Europe suffers also. 


The Coalition gained a handsome victory in the Stockport 
by-election. Mr. Greenwood, a Unionist, and Mr. Fildes, a 
Liberal, ran together as Coalition candidates, and headed the 
poll with a majority of more than six thousand over their nearest 
Labour opponent, Sir L. Chiozza Money. Mr. Bottomley’s two 
candidates did badly, and a Sinn Fein candidate at the bottom 
of the poll forfeited his deposit because he did not receive an 
eighth of the votes cast. At the General Election a Coalition 
Liberal, the late Mr. S. L. Hughes, and an excellent repre- 
sentative of Labour, Mr. Wardle, were returned unopposed, 60 
that the Labour Party lost a seat in this typical industrial 
constituency. On the other hand, in Dartford, which is now 
largely inhabited by Woolwich Arsenal and other munition 
workers, an advanced Labour candidate, Mr. Mills, won the 
seat held by the late Mr. James Rowlands, a worthy Trade 
Unionist of the old type who described himself as a Liberal. 





until the German troops left the Ruhr. M. Millerand expressed 


Mr. Mills, on a small poll, received 73 more votes than his four 
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ents—an Independent Liberal, a Coalition Unionist, a 
eee of the National Party, and an Independent candidate 
acon ether. Probably Mr. Mills owed many votes to the 
iat ho himself has been employed at the Arsenal and has 


layed an active part in Labour movements in the district. 
pi) 


The by-elections at North-West Camberwell, Basingstoke, and 
Northampton all resulted in favour of the Coalition. In Camber. 
well, on @ small poll, Dr. Macnamara, the new Minister of 
Jabour, held his seat with a majority of 1,885 over one 
Lawrence, the Labour candidate. The Independent Libera 
candidates came in third. At Basingstoke Sir Arthur Holbrook, 
a Coalition Unionist, defeated Sir Harry Verney, an Indepen- 
dent Liberal, by 3,122 votes. The Labour candidate came last, 
with nine hundred votes less than were given to Labour at 
the General Election. At Northampton Mr. McCurdy held his 
geat, defeating Miss Bondfield, the Labour candidate, by 3,371 
votes. It must be noted that at Camberwell and Basingstoke 
the winning candidate polled fewer votes than his Independent 
Liberal and Labour opponents combined. This is an argument 
for Proportional Representation. But it does not mean that the 
Coalition is out of favour. Obviously the electors of Camberwell 
and Basingstoke prefer the Government that they have to a 
Government headed either by Mr. Asquith or by Mr. Henderson- 


Major Morrison-Bell, writing in the Times of Saturday last, 
pointed out that Proportional Representation could not be 
delayed much longer in Great Britain now that it had been 
adopted for Ireland in the present Home Rule Bill. He recom- 
mended the Lord Chancellor and other hasty advocates of 
“fysion”’ for the two historic parties to consider whether under 


“PR.” Unionist electors would vote for a Liberal or Liberals | 


for a Unionist if candidates of their own colour were available. 
We agree with Major Morrison-Bell in thinking that the average 
elector would give the preference to his own party man, what- 
ever Ministers in Whitehail might say about the advantages of 
“fusion.” After all, a party represents—or should represent— 
distinctive political principles, which can no more be “ fused”’ 
with the principles of the rival party than right can be “fused” 
with wrong. 

The Government last week sold the motor transport repair 
depot near Slough to a private syndicate for £3,350,000. The 
depot had cost £2,500.000, so that the Government have made a 
profit of £850,000 on the transaction. The surplus stock of 
motor transport was sold to the same syndicate for £3,650,000, 
on condition that the State should share any additional profit if 
the cars and lorries fetched higher prices than were expected. 
The sales of surplus cars and lorries, apart from this, had realized 
£14,000,000 ; included in this total were motor-vehicles to the 
value of £4,500,000 which had been repaired at Slough during 
the past nine months. ‘Thus Lord Inverforth triumphs over the 
reckless newspaper critics who, in order to damage the 
Coalition Ministry, persistently maintained that the Slough 
depot was a white elephant. During the railway strike of last 
autumn the motor-lorries from Slough proved of great value 
in maintaining the milk supply of London. 


It is interesting to observe that, while the House of Lords 
has given a second reading to Lord Buckmaster’s Divorce Bill, 
the House of Commons on Wednesday rejected Mr. Rendall’s 
motion in favour of the proposals contained in that Bill. The 
House adopted by 134 votes to 91 Mr. Ronald MeNeill’s amend- 
ment protesting against “any change in the law that would 
impair the permanence of the marriage contract,” while admitting 
that the law should be modified so as to place women on an 
equality with men in regard to the conditions of divorce. The 
first woman Member of the House strongly opposed the resolu- 
tion. “ If they weakened the divorce law,” said Lady Astor, 
“it was always harder on the women and children.” As the 
Women electors will soon be in a majority, Lady Astor’s view 
must be taken very seriously by those men who wish to modify 
the divorce laws, 





The Select Committee on War Wealth on Tuesday heard 
further evidence from Sir John Anderson, Chairman of the 
Board of Inland Revenue, who had three new schemes to propose. 
The estimated yield of these levies would vary from £450,000,000 
to £700,000,000—figures that contrast strangely with the early 
Suggestions of a levy to yield perhaps £2,000,000,000 or even 
more, Sir John Anderson admitted that it would be hardly 
worth while to throw trade and industry into confusion for the 
Sake of a levy of less than £500,000,000. He implied no doubt 





that the State would lose far more in annual revenue than it 
would gain by being relieved of the interest on that amount 
He promised to give the Committee a report on the probable 
effect of a levy on business capital, which is admittedly insuffi- 
cient for the new needs of the time. Dr. J. C. Stamp, who gave 
evidence on Wednesday, told the Committee frankly that “no 
one could seriously have imagined that it was really practicable 
to pick out the’ ‘ profiteer.’ ” 





A Conference of Trade Unions affiliated to the National 
Federation of General Workers met on Thursday week to con- 
sider the effect of the Whitley Councils. After a discussion led 
by Mr. Clynes, the Conference recorded its approval of the 
Councils in principle, while objecting to certain details. Mr. 
Clynes made it clear that the Trade Unions fear lest they should 
be superseded by the Industrial Councils, in which employers and 
employed meet together. This suspicion must be eradicated. 
The Councils can only fulfil their beneficent purpose if both 
parties are properly organized and fairly represented. The 
active co-operation of the Trade Unions and of the Employers’ 
Associations is essential to the success of Mr. Whitley’s scheme. 


We are pretty well hardened by now to the incessant demands 
of one trade after another for higher and still higher wages, 
but some little surprise may be expressed at the request of 
the National Union of Railwaymen for another pound a week 
all round. The very generous settlement made with them 
in January is scarcely completed in all its details, and the 
National Wages Board, which is to adjust their wages according 
to any change in the cost of living, has not held its first meeting. 
Mr. Thomas and his colleagues apparently ignore the fact that 
the railways, even with the higher freight rates, will entail 
a loss of over twenty millions this year. Their demand, if 
granted, would double that loss at the very moment when 
it is urgently necessary to abolish all subsidies, which are the 
most ruinous form of expenditure. A separate demand from 
the rival Associated Society of Locomotive Engineers was 
settled by the Central Wages Board on Tuesday. Drivers 
and Firemen are to receive three shillings a week more from 
April Ist, and men in other grades ashillinga week. Mr. Thomas’s 
Executive seems to have been actuated partly by a desire to 
outdo the rival Society, and partly by a feeling that, if the 
docker deserved sixteen shillings a day, any railwayman deserved 
at least as much. There is of course no comparison between 
the regular employment on the railways and the hard and 
casual labour at the docks, 


The London building operatives have given four months’ 
notice to terminate the wages agreement which they made in 
February. Under the agreement skilled workmen are to receive 
2s. 04d. an hour and labourers Is. 9d. an hour from May Ist. The 
builders’ Union now proposes that these rates shall be increased 
by ashilling an hour. The cost of labour will thus be increased 
by half, and all the estimates for new housing schemes will be 
upset. The prospect of obtaining new cottages even for fifteen 
shillings a week grows faint, and it is not easy to see how ordinary 
working men who are not miners can afford to pay still higher 
rents. If the builders insist on their new demand, they may 
fairly be asked in return to abandon their veto on the employ- 
ment of ex-soldiers, which is wholly indefensible. There is so 
much building to do that the Unionist bricklayers will be fully 
employed for many years to come, even if the industry is ree 
inforced by the ex-soldicrs who are seeking in vain for work. 


The result of the ballot of the miners on the Government’s 
offer of an increase of twenty per cent. in wages was announced 
on Thursday. There was a majority of sixty-five thousand in 
favour of accepting the terms. The decision is a severe blow 
to the extreme Syndicalists, who unfortunately have dominated 
the Executive of the Miners’ Federation. Their stronghold in 
South Wales, the most prosperous and most discontented of all 
the mining districts, voted by two to one against the Government 
offer. Lancashire, despite its moderate leaders, was also hostile 
to compromise. But Yorkshire, Northumberland and Durham, 
and the Midlands turned the scale in favour of peace. Our coal 
will be dearer, but we shall be spared the strike for which the 
extremists were earnestly striving, in furtherance of their 
revolutionary programme. 








Bank rate,7 per cent.,changed {rom 6 per cent.Apr. 15, 1920. 
5 per cent, War Loan was on Thursday, 87}; Thursday 
week, 87}; a year ago, 953, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
CLEARING THE AIR. 


U NFORTUNATE, and dangerous-looking for a time, 
though the misunderstanding between ourselves 


and the French was, it has, we think, cleared the air. As + 


we ventured to hope last week, there may be better results 
than would have been obtained by better means. When we 
wrote then the Government had not made their rather 
startling communication to the Press, and though we knew 
only toc well that there had been a breakdown in under- 
standing between the Allies, we did not know exactly with 
whom the blame lay. ‘lhe communication to the Press 
made it plain that the British Government had expressed 
their disapproval of independent action being taken by the 
French in the neutral Rhine zone, and that nevertheless the 
French had taken the bit between their teeth and had acted 
independently. That was a serious matter which we 
devoutly hope and believe will not happen again, for though 
we fully recognize that the French acted honestly from their 
point of view, no Alliance will bear the strain put upon it 
uf any one of the Allies breaks away. France, Italy, and 
ourselves—we hope that ultimately we may be able to add 
America to the list—are the Cabinet of the world, and like 
every other competent Cabinet it must speak with one 
voice. 

Mr. Bonar Law’s explanation of the communication to 
the Press in which the Government gave France a good 
talking-to was that the British people had run away with an 
entirely wrong opinion owing to the support given to 
France in the newspapers, and that as Parliament was not 
sitting it was necessary to correct public opinion by a Press 
communication. However that may be, we cannot pretend 
to anv admiration for the plan of using the Press as an 
instrument of diplomacy. When President Wilson talked 
about “open Covenants openly arrived at,” we understood 
his phrase to mean that the different nations should under- 
stand in general what was being done in their name, and 
in particular that there should in future be no such things 
as secret Treaties. With all that we can agree; but to 
treat the public as though they were spectators at a League 
football match is another matter altogether. If this kind 
of thing goes on, we shall soon have the referee set upon 
while the game is in progress. Diplomacy “ openly arrived 
at’ would come to mean arrived at with every kind of 
frenzy, clameur, and bitterness. Everybody knows in 
ordinary life that if a friend or acquaintance has done you a 
wrong, the best way is to take him to task in private. If 
he is a right-thinking man, he will admit the wrong and 
will not commit it again. The most likely way, on the 
other hand, to turn a right-thinking man to discreditable 
courses is to provoke resentment in him by denouncing 
him in public and shaming him béfore the neighbours. 
As things have turned out, however, we need not take a 
serious view of our recent misunderstanding with France. 
The air is cleared, and two points are gained. The first is 
that the French, having had a heart-to-heart talk with our 
representatives in Paris, and being under promise to have 
another heart-to-heart talk at San Remo, are not likely 
to disturb the unity of the Allies again. The second point 
is that it is admitted on all hands that Germany did break 
the Treaty, even though she may have broken it out of 
weakness rather than through malice, and it is agreed that 
in future she must either be prevented if necessary by 
compulsion from breaking it again, or be helped so that 
she will not feel herself driven te break it through 
further accessions of internal weakness. 

The ability of Germany in this respect depends a good 
deal upon how she is constrained or helped. It must be 
admitted that some divergence of view had developed 
recently between the French and ourselves. In general 
it may be said that France has so vivid a recollection of her 
burden of anxiety during the past forty years and more 
that she cannot even think with equanimity of the revival 
of Germany. She regards Germany as an incurably bad 
neighbour. It is for this reason that she wants to interpose 
between Germany and herself the most secure military 
frontier that can be obtained. French military experts 
say that the only safe frontier is the Rhine. But this 
view surely obscures two factors. One is that the revival 





of Germany, if ever it should take the shape of territor; 

aggression, would almost certainly be exerted ecstimnnig ant 
not westwards ; and the other is that te deprive Gem ms 
of more territory now would be to present her with Fie 
exactly the same grievance as that which France cherished 
for more than forty years. To us (though we confess rw 
we do not suffer from the nightmare of the propin a 
of Germany which naturally haunts the French) the tel. 
hood that if Germany should again become aggressive 7 
would challenge not the West but the East seem; pretty 
strong. as the result of our experience in the war. The y. : 

§ a ar 
established the fact that the military frontier of Great 
Britain lies on the other side of the Channel. [py othe 
words, France and Great Britain are essential to - 
another. France cannot adequately be protected witha 
the help of Great Britain, and Great Britain would always 
have to keep Germany at arm’s-length by fighting jy 
France. During the war the failures of Germany in the 
West were as remarkable as her successes in the Kast 
The East is for her by far the easiest line of country, We 
hope therefore that what may be called a Chauvinistig 
frontier for France may be allowed gradually to fade out 
of practical politics. British opinion on this subject jg 
honestly framed in the interests of France, though in all the 
circumstances we can quite understand French doubts, 

But there are several other matters in which France and 

‘reat Britain have not been able to see eye to eye. We arg 
basing our remarks, be it understood, entirely upon what 
we have read in French newspapers. There are a great 
many Frenchmen who complain that Great Britain has got 
a great deal out of the war and that France has got very 
little. They complain that while the German Navy has 
been destroyed, and the position of Great Britain is therefor: 
secure, France is left face to face with a German Army which, 
though reduced, is still fairly formidable. We have nos 
space to go into the historical question of naval power, but 
no Englishman will be prepared to dispute our statement 
that but for the British Navy the war could not have been 
won. Frenchmen, who have never been under quite the 
same necessity as we have been under to guard the seas, 
may be excused for not putting the same value upon sea- 
poweras wedo. The British view is justified, in our opinion, 
that our first contribution to the war was our work at sea, 
and that even if that service had stood alone or almost alone 
we should have done as much as we undertook to do in the 
days before the war. If in those days any sensible English- 
man, even among those who unreservedly recognized the 
need to rally to the side of France in the event of a European 
war, had been asked what the contribution of Great Britain 
to that war must be, he would have answered that over and 
above keeping the seas we ought to send 300,000 or 100.0) 
men to form a left wing to the French Army. He would 
have regarded anything more than that as “an extra "-- 
something for which we ought to get very distinct credit, 
But think of how very much more was actually done! 
Millions of British troops were raised instead of hundreds of 
thousands. If Englishmen do not get the commendatioa 
which privately they think is their due, it is perhaps because 
Frenchmen take a little too literally our inveterate habit of 
disparaging our own performances. Frenchmen appraise 
themselves more or less justly. We never even attempt t 
do so; we laugh at ourselves, and we must not be surprised 
if others sometimes join in the laughter. 

Again, the French complain that whereas we have 
acquired East Africa, South-West Africa, and Mesopotamia, 
they are rewarded with only a dangerous foothold in Syria. 
If only Frenchmen could understand our real feelings on 
this subject! British troops conquered Syria, and there 
was never from first to last a thought of doing anything 
but leaving the field clear for the French when the time 
came. Ifthe French difficulties in Syria are great, they are 
not of our making. And as for the mandates which we are 
apparently to receive in Mesopotamia, German East Africa, 
and elsewhere, we suppose that ninety-nine Englishmen 
out of a hundred would gladly be quit of them if we could 
reasonably be so. We foresee a good deal of expense im 
these new lands—certainly in Mesopotamia—and we are 
extremely doubtful whether we have enough competent 
civil administrators to go round. Yet again, France has 
grievances in both the price of coal and the fall of the franc. 
We agree that there should be no interruption in the flow of 
cheap coal from the German coalficlds to France, for this 
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coal is owed to her as a reparation ; and the fact that it is 
owed is one of the urgent reasons why we are determined 
that Germany shall not be allowed to break the Treaty if we 
can prevent it. France, however, says that we have not 
packed her up 1n keeping Germany to her word, while we 
have charged her enormous prices for the British coal which 
we exported to her. The answer to this ought to come from 
British miners more than from anybody else. It was they 
who created the situation in w hich the British mining indus- 
try faced ruin unless high profits were made on exported 
coal. Nevertheless we are sure the Government would 
act wisely in lowering the price of coal sent to France and 
Italy at the first possible moment. As for the unfavourable 
French exchange, we have often feared that France would 
reach this position unless she made up her mind to tax 
herself heavily by means of direct taxation. In this 
country, though we have not, of course, latterly 
anything like paid our way as we went along, we at all 
events kept the ideal of paying our way always in view. 
We are gradually if slowly approaching the ideal. We are 
determined to reach it, and within a few years we shall do so. 
But this cannot be done, so far as we can see, except by 
means of heavy direct taxation—a thing which is hateful 
to most Continental nations, but particularly to the French. 

The chief point which France and Great Britain should 
keep in mind, as it seems to us, when we are dealing with 
Germany is that the German militarists, who are evidently 
still powerful, should never be strengthened by unnecessary 
foreign intervention. We should never unite Germans in 
defiance by giving them cause to cry out that the sacred 
soil of Germany has been violated. 
our unhappy adventure in Russia. If ever as a last resort 
we have to invade Germany, though invasion was neither 
foreseen nor provided for in the Peace Treaty, we must do it 
strictly in conjunction with our Allies. If we are firm in 
observing this principle, we can make it, if not easy, at all 
events as nearly as possible easy for the German Govern- 
nent to withstand the militarists. At present Herr 
Miller is being beset by both militarists and Spartacists, 
and it is impossible to say from one day to another in which 
direction he is being pulled. On the whole, it is pretty clear 
that most Germans are sick of the militarists. It would 
be wanton on our part, therefore, to give the German 
Government an excuse for saying that they cannot resist 
the militarists. Our true aim is to make life possible for the 
existing German Government. We cannot reasonably 
deprive them of all power in their own household, and then 
tell them that they are not disbanding their Army as they 
promised to do in the Treaty. We hope that within a very 
short time both the French troops and the German Imperial 
troops will be withdrawn from the neutral zone. We are 
not in the least blind to the character or intention of the 
Reichswehr. The old Prussian arrogance has appeared in 


the treatment of English newspaper correspondents, ene of | 


whom was beaten by a Prussian officer because he bad 
dared to stand in the cffice-’s presence with his hands in 
his pockets. If England once went to war because of 
Jenkins’s ear—which Jenkins may or may not have lost 
at Spanish hands—and again nearly went to war because a 
Gibraltar Jew who was a British citizen suffered the loss 
of some property in an Athenian riot, we ought not to be 
less regardful to-day of the sanctity of British citizens now 
that we know all that the war taught us about Germany. 
But the Allies wii] never deal rightly with Germany unless 
they do it all together. British sympathy with France is 
deep and real, but the future of our co-operation depends 
above all on candour between us. A good many British 
newspapers have played a reckless part during the past 
fortnight in giving Frenchmen an excuse for saying that 
Alhion is precisely what she is not—perfide. 





THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE DOCKER. 
AST week in directing the attention of our readers to 
the great importance of the Dockers question we 
expressed the fear that the Majority Report of Lord Shaw’s 
Court of Inquiry would cause another revolution of the 
great wheel of w ages and prices. The revolutions of that 
Wheel are now too familiar to need describing at length. 
Directly there is a general advance in wages there is an 
equal general advance of prices. Nobody is a penny the 
better ; rather every body is considerably worse off, for there 
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have been disappointment and disillusionment, much anger 
has been generated, and the final settlement—rather let us 
call it the final settling down to work— seems further off than 
ever. Within a few hours of the publication of our remarks 
last week we had the very disagreeable satisfaction of seeing 
our words come true. All over the country fresh demands 
for higher wages were made, and in nearly every case 
reference was made to the recommendation of Lord Shaw’s 
Court of Inquiry that there should be a national minimum 
wage of 16s. a day for the docker. This is a matter which 
concerns us all, and concerns us all most intimately. It is 
by no means a dispute affecting only the dockers on one 
side, and the shipowners, wharfingers, merchants, and Port 
Authorities on the other. 

Before these words are in our readers’ hands—namely, 
on Friday, April 16th—there is to be a meeting between the 
parties to the Dock controversy and an attempt will be 
made to come to terms. We sincerely hope that the 
representatives of both sides will remember that they are 
not fighting only their own battle. They will be dealing 
with a subject which will affect the course of industry, the 
progress of the country, and the relations of employers and 
workers for many a month to come. They will be truly 
representatives—virtually trustees of the common weal. 
For our part, we should like to see the dockers, who have 
always enjoyed the sympathy, if not altogether the respect, 
of the public, as casual workers commonly do, earning as 
high wages as possible. We can well believe that if bad 
timekeeping, shirking, the practice of taking a day or two 
off every week, and the breaking of bargains were done 
away with, the docker, at all events in al! large perts, 
would be worth the proposed 16s. a day, and perhaps even 
more. But when we have said this we have approached 
the crux of the whole question. What the dockers stand 
to gain, if the Majority Report of the Dockers’ Inquiry be 
acted upon, is the plums without the suet. The situation 
bears a curious resemblance to the sequel to the Coal 
Commission. The miners, with considerable daring, argaed 
that Mr. Justice Sankey had declared in favour of national- 
ization, while they omitted to mention the extremely im- 
pertant fact that he had also said that the acceptance 
of nationalization would involve the abandonment of the 
right to strike. Very much the same thing is happening 
now, though the dockers do not require anything like 
the daring of the miners, as Lord * a has made the 
path for them extremely easy by being less explicit than 
Mr. Justice Sankey was in his saving clause. The truth 
is that the evidence given before the Dockers’ Court as to 
bad timekeeping, days off, working slow, and breaking 
bargains was overwhelming. Lord Shaw did not and could 
not aitempt to dispute it. Nor could any exact hope be 
held out that the evils would be remedied. The Dockers’ 
Unions and the Transport Workers’ Federation have 
deplored the breaking of bargains, and have not, so far as 
we can learn, encouraged dawdling. But it is surely one 
of the chief proofs of the extreme casualness and irrega- 
larity of dock labour that the Unions and the Federation 
have so little hold over the men. In spite of all this, the 
Majority Report, signed by Lord Shaw himself, suggested 
no definite means whatever for obtaining from the dockers 
any guarantee of improvement. The Report proposes that 
the docker everywhere, whatever his wage may have been 
before, however high or however low, should receive a 
minimum of 16s., with a minimum of 12s. for any overtime; 
and for the rest it trusted to luck, or, to be more precise, 
to the sense of decency in the docker himself, to increase 
the output of work. Now we are convinced that this is all 
wrong. There must be a ratio, asserted and observed, 
between work and pay. 

It may be said that Mr. Bevin has a generous mind— 
we think he has—that he will appeal to the men, and that 
he will do his best to get the goods delivered. But will 
he succeed ? Is there a chance that he will succeed / 
The generosity of his mind was established by his eloquent 
appeal to the Court for the granting to the dockers of more 
of the “ cultural” advantages of life, as he called them. If 
we were to believe him, we might suppose that a docker 
could be moved to a noble sense of duty by a familiarity 
with the Old Masters, or be incited to a frenzy of energy 
at the docks by having a fugue by Bach ringing in his 
head. Unhappily those who are acquainted with dock 
labourers—men who fer the most part are casual labourers 
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just because they really are casual themselves and not 
ecause their labour itself is necessarily casual—know 
that Mr. Bevin’s beautiful vision does not touch reality 
at any point. When the average docker has earned 
enough to be able to afford a day or two off with drinks 
and a visit to the “ pictures ”’—not, alas, the Old Masters !— 
he takes these days off. Meanwhile ships are not turned 
round as fast as they should be, and visitors to the docks 
wade through commodities which are the accumulation 
of weeks. ‘There is a lack of transport vehicles, we know, 
but this is only one cause of the congestion. We do not 
blame the docker for his free-and-easiness, which is likeable 
in many ways because it is quite unmaterialistic; but 
we do say that unless he is somehow bound to interest 
himself more in his work a great rise in wages will ruin 
both him and us. 

What then should the employers do? They should 
certainly do something, for after all they represent the 
interests of the public. Their case is unassailable if they 
will present it clearly. Indeed, we would go much further 
than that and say that they also represent the interests 
of the dockers. For if the dockers get their higher wages 
without changes in other respects, the cost of commodities 
must also rise. A fall in prices can be brought about 
only by cheapening production, by more output, and 
by lowering freights by speeding up labour. The em- 
poyers, in our opinion, should demand what the Majority 

eport failed to demand—some guarantee that the pro- 
posed higher wage shall depend upon the increase of 
output. It need not be pretended that this is an easy 
matter to arrange, but it is nevertheless essential. It is 
in itself a simple condition, easily grasped, and it virtually 
covers the whole ground. Unless something on these 
lines be done, Lord Shaw’s Report will probably do far 
more mischief than anybody has yet imagined. The 
experience of America has shown that very high wages 
can be paid consistently with cheap production. But 
this batt is obtained by enormously close organization, 
by standardization, and by the speeding up instead of 
by the slowing down of labour. The mischief which we 
fear if Lord Shaw’s recommendation be acted upon without 
a quid pro quo from the dockers is that a national mini- 
mum wage—a wage without any reference whatever to 
the tremendous differences between the cost of living in 
different districts—will be demanded in all industries. 
Lord Shaw seemed to assume that the skilled worker 
will not necessarily clamour against the promotion over 
his head as regards wages of the unskilled docker. We 
are as sure as we can be of anything that Lord Shaw is 
mistaken. Not only will human nature remain human 
nature, but the different grades in every individual industry, 
and the very sharp distinctions between what may be 
called the more aristocratic forms of labour and the less 
aristocratic forms of labour, will insist upon having 
their distinctions perpetuated The Government them- 
selves will not be guiltless if they look on and allow this 
mischief to be wrought. In everybody’s interest, including 
the docker’s interest, we must not have a repetition of the 
124 per cent. muddle and tragedy. A ratio between work 
and pay must be established. 





CANADA AND IRELAND: A PARALLEL. 

W* are interested to notice that the Saturday Review 
cites the partition of Canada in 1867 as a parallel 

to the proposed partition of Ireland. It was indeed a 
very notable object-lesson, which the few advocates of 
“Dominion Home Rule” seem to have overlooked. 
Canada as we received it in 1763 was mainly the present 
province of Quebec. The loyal Protestant refugees from 
our revolted Colonies, with emigrants from Britain, settled 
further west in Ontario, and Pitt, with statesmanlike 
a gave them a separate Government in 1791. 
he two provinces did not agree. The British Protestant 
minority in Quebec resented the methods of the French 
Roman Catholic majority, and looked to their fellow- 
Protestants in Ontario for support. Ontario complained 
that Quebec, through its control of the Lower St. Lawrence, 
hampered its trade. In Quebec itself the French Roman 
Catholics thought that the Governor was unduly influenced 
by the British Protestants. Papineau in 1837 rose in 
revolt, claiming dependence for the French-Canadian 





nation, and had many sympathizers across the Aye; 
border. William Lyon Mackenzie raised a simila ane 
serious insurrection in Ontario, in imitation of P. rut lesg 
and the rebels’ dealings with confederates in Noe weal 
State almost involved us in a serious quarrel with re ‘- 
Such was the state of things when Lord Durham oe 
on his mission to Canada in 1838. He thought to = — 
the causes of unrest by uniting the two unfriendly pr — 
and giving them a common responsible Government “ih 
argued, plausibly enough as it seemed then, that in a. 
united Canada the British Protestants would be _o 
majority from the first, and that as their numbers ra ake 
increased by immigration their vigorous rule would’ pe 
suade the French minority to “ abandon their vain he “ 
of nationality.” His famous Report contemplated os 
the ultimate federation of the Maritime Provinces with 
Upper and Lower Canada, but this part of the scheme w 
ignored by the Whig Ministry, which had in Lord Glenele 
the least imaginative of all our Colonial Secretaries, Loni 
Durham’s proposal to unite the provinces was ratified by 
an Act of 1840, despite very ominous protests from both 
sides, and the Colonial Office seems to have expected that 
the old rivals would work harmoniously together, 

The history of Canada from 1840 to 1867 showed that 
oil and water would not mix. The country was rent by 
violent political quarrels. Lord Durham's hope that the 
British majority would control the situation was speedily 
falsified. For while the French Roman Catholics remained 
a compact mass under the direction of their Bishops, the 
Protestants split up into factions—Episcopalians and Pres- 
byterians, Whigs and Tories. Many of them set religious 
and racial differences at naught and allied themselves 
with the French Roman Catholics, who were thus able 
to form a Ministry in 1848. It was good for Canada in 
the long run that politics should be separated from religion, 
but the effect at the time was deplorable, because the 
Roman Catholics showed no disposition to follow the 
Protestant example, any more than they do in Ireland 
to-day. When Lord Elgin as Governor frankly recognized 
that it was his duty to accept a French Roman Catholic, 
M. La Fontaine, as Premier because he commanded a 
majority in Parliament, the fury of the Protestants passed 
all bounds. When he gave his approval to a Bill under 
which the French who had suffered lcss in the rebellion 
of 1837 were to be compensated, the Montreal mob broke 
loose and sacked and burnt the Parliament buildings. The 
riots lasted for days, and the Governor was violently 
assaulted whenever he ventured into the streets. These 
outrages were not repeated, but the bitterness of racial 
and religious discord did not subside, and the Ontario 
Protestants, unwilling to submit to Roman Catholic rule, 
began to agitate very seriously for annexation to the 
United States. Some of the agitators were Government 
officials, whom Lord Elgin had to dismiss from tlieir posts. 
It was soon obvious to all reasonable men in both provinces 
that the enforced union of populations so sharply divided 
by race and creed could not endure. Ontario would not 
| tolerate Quebec rule, any more than Belfast would now 
tolerate Dublin rule. The rapid growth of the Protestant 
population intensified the discontent, because the Roman 
Catholics would not agree to any increase in the number of 
seats allotted to Ontario. Wise heads on both sides saw 
that partition was the only remedy, and that it mus’ be 
coupled with the larger scheme foreshadowed by Lord 
Durham for the federation of the whole country, from the 
Atlantic coast to the Pacific. Sir John Macdonald for 
Ontario, Sir George Cartier for the French Roman Catholics, 
and George Brown for the Liberal Protestants of Quebe 
formed a compact, most honourable to each of them, and 
ultimately succeeded in establishing the Dominion ol 
Canada in 1867. But the Dominion only became possible 
when Ontario and Quebec agreed to separate, Partition 
was the true road to the national unity which has been 
attained in the course of the last fifty years under a Federal 
Government. 

It seems to us that this page of experience, from & 
Dominion, contains a warning for those Independent 
Liberals who denounce the present Home Rule Bill because 
it faces realities and admits that North-East Ulster 1s 48 
profoundly hostile to the South aud West of Ireland as 
Ontario was to Quebec. Ulster might be coerced ito 





union by the unsparing use of military force, but such 4 
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ould not bring peace or contentment to. Ireland 
than Lord Durham’s proposal produced harmony 
We can understand a Sinn Feiner or a militant 
Roman Catholic Bishop objecting to partition, because 
his object is to expel all the British and Protestant 
elements from Ireland. But the Independent Liberal’s aim is 
surely to pacify and not to persecute, and he can have no 
logical objection to partition if there are reasonable grounds 
for thinking that the separation of North-East Ulster from 
the rest of Ireland would conduce to happier relations 
between the Protestant and Roman Catholic communities. 
In Canada it is certain that religious disputes have lost 
much of their bitterness in the past half-century. Even 
within Quebec, as Sir Andrew Macphail assures us in a 
letter which we have pleasure in printing this week, 
Protestants and Roman Catholics have learned to work 
amicably together. We have a great respect for Sir 
Andrew Macphail’s opinion, all the more because, though 
a Canadian born, he is not a native of Quebec, and can take 
an impartial view of the affairs of the province. It is good 
to know, on his authority, that Quebec is not suffering 
from clerical domination, and that it is as well governed as 
any other part of the Dominion. His statement goes to 
confirm all that we have said about the wisdom of the 
partition effected in 1867 between Quebec and Ontario. 
Fifty years hence, we do not doubt, the partition of North- 
Kast Ulster from the Nationalist South and West of 
Ireland will be found to have worked a similar improve- 
ment, if there is a reasonable amount of goodwill and 
common-sense on both sides. The proposed Council for 
Ireland will supply the required meeting-ground, like the 
Dominion Parliament at Ottawa, in which matters common 
to the neighbouring provinces may be arranged. 


union W 
any more 
in Canada. 





FIRST-AID TO WAR MEMORTAL COMMITTEES. 
NNGLAND, rural England especially, is at the moment 
torn with controversy. Almost every village and 
small town in the country is putting up some sort of War 
Memorial. Some time or other even those points on which 
the Committee are least unanimous will have to be definitely 
decided. Shall the memorial, for instance, commemorate 
only the fallen, or shall it also be a monument of gratitude 
for those who returned? Shall it be something useful— 
a playground, a new cot or a new wing for a hospital, or 
even, as was suggested in one village, a weighing-machine 
for carts? These questions of general policy have hardly 
been decided when a fresh set of perplexities crops up 
whichever way the original dilemma may have been settled. 
Suppose it has been decided that it is to be a monument 
pure and simple, one which does not serve a utilitarian 
purpose—shall it be sepulchral or a monument of victory ? 
Shall it be in the churchyard or the newly annexed burial- 
ground, or shall it be out in the village square? The 
question was narrowed down in the following way by one 
village Committee whose deliberations have been confided 
to the present writer. First of all, the monument was to 
be to the fallen only, not a seat overlooking a beautiful 
View which it had been suggested would fitly commemorate 
the gratitude for those who returned as well as sorrow 
for those who fell. It was further suggested, with what 
the Committee at first considered unanswerable logic, 
by the clergyman of the parish, that the memorial must 
be in the new burial-ground, because, as he said, if there 
had been no war and the men had died at home in their 
beds, it was there they would have ultimately been 
buried. It was a long time before the weak spot in this 
argument was discovered, and even now there is every 
chance that the memorial will be tucked away in the 
new burial-ground, despite a dim sense that the Rector’s 
érgument is after all a little inconclusive, 
_ If the monument is to serve a secondary purpose besides 
Its original one of commemoration, the Committee will be 
surrounded by those harpies, the philanthropists of the 
Village. One will want a headquarters for the Boy Scouts, 
another a room where V.A.D.’s can hold their practices, 
4 third will want to endow a bed in a tuberculosis and a 
fourth in a general hospital; and if there is enough money 
to build a hospital wing or endow a whole new institute 
the life of the Committee will be a hard one. 
_ tt is rarely, till all these problems and controversies 
wave been settled, that the question of aesthetics crops 





up at all. It is almost always, and, after all, not quite 
as paradoxically as one might at first suppose, the last 
question to be considered. After arriving at the greatest 
common measure of the general principles of the Squire, 
the Parson, Mr. Jones the retired builder, the landscape 
painter who lives at Hillbrow, and Miss Skillie, secretary 
of the Women’s Institute, it is not surprising that the 
Committee have little energy left to do more than turn down 
the successive schemes which the architect whom they 
may have decided to employ sets before them. It will 
perhaps be a comfort to architects, who suffer from the 
exhaustion of the Committees whom they endeavour to 
serve, to reflect that even the greatest of the profession 
are not exempt. The present writer knows a village 
where at the moment a dark intrigue is going on so to 
badger and browbeat a certain architect of European 
fame till he voluntarily throws up the job of designing 
the tiny war memorial which is all that the village can 
afiord. Then the Committee will be able to reproduce in 
their little Georgian square a certain mediaeval monument 
on which they have secretly set their affections. 

The architects and sculptors must, however, have 
patience. After all, the disputes have perhaps a poignant 
aspect that the artists cannot realize :— 

‘A real sorrow sorts not well with art, 

Nor flowing numbers with a bleeding heart.” 
Our wounds are fresh. The memorial will perhaps coms 
memorate a personal loss; that is why Mr. Jones cannot 
bear to give up the idea of polished granite. There is 
another cause of indecision. The more aesthetic-minded 
members of the Committee are acutely conscious of the 
failures of the past. For instance, clocks and fountains, 
intrinsically suitable as they are, so stink in the nostrils 
of the present generation that they appear very rarely 
even to be suggested as possible war memorials. But 
if the architect or the sculptor should be patient, the Com- 
mittee too should try to consider the point of view of the 
artist who is endeavouring to work for them. It has 
struck the present writer that there are one or two prin- 
ciples in designing war memorials which are seldom 
realized by Committees. First of all, in the case of 
monuments—that is to say, crosses, obelisks, cenotaphs, 
memorial seats, and so forth—it is frequently very difficult 
for the architect to make the Committee understand that 
the whole effect of his design will depend upon the site 
on which the monument is to stand. It is not the light 
matter that the Committee seem to believe it when they 
announce to the architect that, instead of standing in 
the middle of the market square, as was decided at the 
last meeting, his obelisk is now to stand in the churchyard 
under the big yew in front of the east window. Also 
they seldom realize the importance of planting, particu- 
larly in the case of villages whose funds do not run to a 
memorial that is intrinsically very large and imposing. 
Those who served in France will perhaps remember how 
tremendously the effect of a wayside Calvary is often 
there enhanced by its situation. It is, for instance, 
frequently placed on a grass bank with a low hedge in front 
and has a screen of closely clipped lime-trees behind it. 
Again, in Italy the village cemetery often entirely owes 
its dignity and sense of repose to the cypresses with 
which it is adorned. The pink wash of the low boundary- 
wall and the light tones used generally about the little 
shrines are all artfully contrived as a foil to the splendid 
dark green of the trees. 

There are, of course, some villages in which differences 
of opinion have been so acute that deliberations have 
now reached the stage of beginning all over again. To 
such Committees one might venture a few suggestions. 
A propos of planting, for instance, the Roads of Remem- 
brance Association (47 Victoria Street, S.W.1; Hon, 
Secretary, Mr. M. H. Morrison) suggest schemes of planting 
or of road-making into which bricks and mortar, or rather, 
perhaps, marble and polished granite, do not enter at all. 
Briefly, they suggest that a village might “transform a 
suitable stretch of highway to the dignity of a Road of 
Remembrance mainly by planting memorial trees or by 
opening out, planting, and beautifying a dangerous corner.” 
They also suggest the planting of shady trees down the 
main street of a village, or of trees for blossom and fruit 
where suitable. They recommend that some ceremony 
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should be employed in the planting of the trees, which 
could, for instance, be performed by relations, comrades, 
end schoolfellows of the men whom the trees were to 
commemorate. They have most practical advice to give 
as to the selecting of such trees as are suitable in difierent 
areas. 

Another form of monument, one which would work 
in extremely well with the Roads of Remembrance 
scheme, is a large milestone, in form perhaps some- 
thing like one which stands on the Epsom road at 
Thames Ditton. On it should not only be inscribed the 
fact that it was six miles to the nearest market town, 
but the distance to any place—Cambrai, Vimy Ridge, 
Ypres—where the local regiment had suffered hesvily 
should be ascertained and inscribed there, and besides 
this the distance to all the Allied capitals. Such a mile- 
stone is to be erected in a certain Welsh village, where it 
is hoped that it may have the effect of making the youth 
of the place realize that they are citizens of the world. 
The Roads of Remembrance Association is, we believe, 
particularly sound on the subject of inscriptions, as, 
unless the fact of the dedication of the open space or the 
group of trees is clearly stated in an inscription, their 
function as memorials will be very much restricted. 

Another memorial which, though it is not of such wide 
application as a planting scheme, is both useful end monu- 
mental, is a Village Holl. A well-planned hell can be a 
e-ntre for a whole rural district, and if necessary can fill 
alternately the various parts of chapel of ease, school, 
theatre, and cinema, 

Yet another good memorial would be the building and 
endowment of one of the new Nursery Schools which may 
now be set up under the new Education Act. The type 
cf building of which the Board of Education approves 
might be treated very appropriately and beautifully in 
the Italian manner, so announcing its connexion with 
the Case dei Bambini. What is required from the 
practical point of view is a small building having open 
loggias and wide shallow steps leading down to a well- 
laid-out garden of trees and flowers. In the case of a 
town the Sacro-Moute type of lay-out could be adopted, 
each “chapel” being arranged for fifteen or twenty 
innocent, and all sharing the garden. 

To many minds there is something peculiarly appro- 
priate in the memorial to the young men who died taking 
some form which will benefit the youth of the next 
generation. 

We wish the various War Memorial Committees of the 
country every suecess in their difficult deliberations. We 
hope, however, that where dissension is very rife they will 
take the advice of the Committee of the Roads of Remem- 
brance Association and when they are in doubt adopt 
some planting scheme. A planting sche ne at least has 
every negative virtue. It cannot—unless fancy conifers or 
variegated laurels are put in—be in bad taste, it cannot 
be ostentatious, it cannot be “ Jingo.” 








THE LAUNDRY PROBLEM. 

Win science is able to “ harness the Thames,” or the 

tides, or whatever great force it is which the newspaper 
men of science expect to see broken in to the service of man, 
will it make any difference to the washing-bill ? We ought 
not perhaps to expect scientific writers to enter into these petty 
details; we cannot ask them to consider any matter smaller 
than the great coal industry when they descant upon wonders 
to come. But non-scientific man, or at any rate non-scientific 
woman, cannot help hoping Saturday by Saturday for some 
solution of the little laundry problem. Nobody likes washing ; 
that is evident. Apparently people have to be bribed to do it 
at a higher and higher rate. The harassed housekeeper cannot 
but reflect, as she lies in the small hours of the morning between 
her ill-mangled and possibly torn sheets, that the day may not 
be far off when washerwomen will wash no more, neither for 
love nor money—neither, that is, for high wages nor for the 
strange but transient pleasure of tearing the clothes to bits. 
A shiver runs through the feminine world at the prospect. In 
vain the social moralist points to the working voman who 
cheerfully manages to keep house and be her own laundress. 
She does. But she will frankly admit that to be able to “ put 
the washing out ” is her most cherished ambition, and that the 





ability to do so is one of the few advantages of her more f 
sisters which she envies. She may make less fuss than 
but she cordially hates washing-day, and no one would 
any help from the Thames or anywhere else more uproarious} 
than she. We all hate the icb, and we all hate paying for - 
yet we all want to look clean. What is to be done ? . 
There are substitutes to be found for most things, but no 

has as yet come to light for clean clothes. We can do without 
table-linen, but we must have wearing apparel. Our standan] 
of necessity may differ a little according to our upbringin 
but we all have a standard, and to come short of it js vie 
our self-respect. Surely none but the lowest pagan would be 
content to see a child in a dirty frock on a summer Sunday! 
Personal clothing, however, is a light matter. It is only men 
who imagine that “the wash” consists of clothes. We must 
have sheets and towels, and endless household necessaries 
Certainly health fanatics exist who sleep between the blankets 
but a blanket is far harder to wash than a sheet, and in the 
absence of the latter must require it just as much. The Price 
of sheets is terrific in the present day ; so is the price of blankets 
Blinds and curtains must go occasionally into the washtub, 
and blinds and curtains are very dear to the English heart, 
We should get more sun if we had a few less of them, but we 
prefer the look of them to sunligit. 
country without its lace curtains. Why, even the caravans haye 
them. Now all these things mean washing. One hears from 
Colonial friends of machines which do the work almost alone, 
but in the same breath they tell you how tired the mistress of 
the house is upon washing-day and how cross the master, which 
seems unaccountable if it is true that all either of them has 
to do with the cleansing business is to sit and watch the machine, 
Here in London we read in the advertisement-sheets of the 
morning papers of soaps which can be trusted to wash alone; 
but who would be fool enough to trust them? A little while 
ago there was a great talk about paper as a substitute for cotton. 
The Germans, we were assured, were all wearing it. That talk 
has died down. Paper might do for hats and for collars and for 
handkerchiefs and table-napkins ; it might conceivably serve 
sedentary persons of stiff and quict habits.as clothes: but it 
would never answer, we feel sure, for *“‘ school wear,” and it 
would never do for sheets, still less for towels. 


ortunatg 
they do, 
Welcomg 


There is no cottage in the 


During the war, when we were ali short of petrol, thi sailors’ 
wives and the wives of some landsmen in Government employ 
used to boast that their husbands washed their shirts in a few 
minutes by wringing them out in petrol; but such a practice 
will always, we suppose, remain too oxpensive and too dangerous 
for household use. It is tempting, of course, because of the 
immense saving of labour and wear-and-tear entailed in it. 

The chairs covered in light chintz and other cotton-stuils 
which have been for so many years the fashion in London 
drawing-rooms will have to have new and more serviceable dresses. 
The other day the present writer saw a sofa in a house full of 
pretty things upholstered in a strange material of a gorgeous 
red colour. Upon closer inspection it proved to be horsehair, 
and an excellent example of the ingenious, but generally dear, 
economies which delight the heart of the more frugal rich. 
Certainly it will wear, and “ wear clean.” 

To return, however, to more homely matters—to the laundry 
problem as it presents itself to the middle class in general; tt 
to the housewife still racking her brains upon her pillow. The 
notion of washing at home offers no practical solution as things 
are. London is full of huge houses with basements which must 
be abandoned or cut up into flats. How can a woman wash in 
a bathroom eight feet by seven, a kitchen not half as big again, 
and with literally no outdoors at all? The suburban lady may 
manage it at the cost of her health and the amenity of her garden, 
but not the townswoman. In “ buildings ” arrangements exist 
for washing, but not in ordinary street houses and not in flats. 
Would it not be possible to get it done much cheaper upon 4 
very much larger scale? Thoughts of a washing-rate perhaps 
fly through the inconsequent feminine mind. How would it 
be to have a great parish cart calling each week for the washing 
as it calls for the dust? It is not a very agreeable thought 
that clean people’s clothes and dirty people’s clothes would all 
be washed together, but surely on so great a scale some system 
of boiling and disinfecting could be arranged which would elimi- 
nate all fear of contamination. Every week “ the washiag ” would 
return packed in its official basket, clean and “ a good colour.” 
We should no longer contemplate the desirability of pink of 
blue sheets, because almost any pale tint is prettier than the 
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le grey of linen which returns from the laundry “a bad 
ee.” ” Official chemists would decide upon the right bleach- 
“a stuff to be used with least injury of materials, and the 
a a bed” would once more be a gleaming excuse for pride, 
not a gloomy subject of apology. With the thought of the rates 
the vision fades. No; it will not do to make washing, like 
water, nominally free. Still, the housewife “ puzzles her head,” 
as the children say, for expedients. Instead of harnessing the 
how would it be to harness another great foree—the 


Thames, 3 : 
nal law ? Could not washing and all other very disagreeable 
r be done by criminals ? she muses just before she falls 
asleep. . 
(ertainly we are fearfully and wonderfully made! We 


cannot get along at all without eating and sleeping. We cannot 
emerge from savagery without dressing, and passing each night 
in a properly made bed. We cannot cut a decent figure in 
civilized life unless our clothes and the coverings of our beds 
are always in and out of the washtub. Clothes are harder and 
harder to come by ; washing is more and more expensive to 
do or to get done. It is lucky that sleep is still free ; it seems 
the only necessary now that we do not have to pay for more 
dearly than w> can well afford. Even as he sits at his desk a 
further complication in the laundry problem has forced itself 
upon the notice of the present writer. The “ wrong boy” has 
called for the washing. The “ right boy,” arriving ten minutes 
later, throws doubt upon the boua fides of the mistake. Will the 
washing ever return? The right boy thinks not—not even in 


rags ! 





THE FUTURE OF BRITISH SHIPBUILDING. 

MVHE future of shipbuilding in this country is inseparably 
| bound up with that of the other countries of the world, 
and to gauge it requires a study not only of that larger subject, 
but of the capabilities of this country to recover and improve its 
position in the field of shipowning. Before the war we were 
paramount es the world’s carriers, although menaced by the 
expansion of Germany. Other countries were also making 
themselves felt, but to an extent that attracted attention rather 
than anxiety. With the conditions now existing we must feel 
that, although the direction from which competition comes has 
changed, it is none the less real, and that it will take all our skill, 
experience, and industry to achieve our desired end. That this 
will be done, and that we shall see the flag of our country holding 
the place on the oceans of the world that it held formerly, is our 
hope and belief, and its realization will prove our commercial 
salvation. Itis to that end that we. individually and collectively, 
must strain every nerve, although it involves ceaseless effort and 
great self-sacrifice. It is not correct to say that this is a matter 
that only concerns the shipowners and shipbuilders. It is 
incumbent upon every one to use every opportunity to encourage, 
to protect from cramping legislation, and, as occasion arises, to 
support our Mercantile Marine, always remembering that, 
however robust its growth may seem, all industry is a delicate 
plant which requires the nurturing care, the fostering sympathy, 
of all who, either directly or indirectly, are in a position to shelter 
or support it. To examine an industry from the point of view 
of what it can stand, or to what extent it may be drained, is 
actively inimical. To consider how it can be helped is the first 
duty not only of those who direct it, legislate for it, or live by it 
but of all those into whose lives it enters. 

I am not concerned at the moment with the division of the 
benefits accruing ; that is a vast field, and a generally acceptable 
definition does not at present lie within its visible limits. It is 
rather from the point of view of encouraging a healthy state and 
ample development that it should be considered to-day, and all 
Who would play the part of locust or wireworm are the enemies 
of the community in its great struggle for post-war victory. 
The extent to which the future of British shipbuilding depends 
on that of British shipowning is shown by the circumstance that 
although we have in the past built largely for foreigners, over 
80 per cent. of our production has been for our own flag. It is 
also the case that in such an industry as shipbuilding, where, in 
Spite of the efforts towards standardization, the specialized 
product holds the premier position, it requires substantial induce- 
ments to persuade a shipowner to place his orders where super- 
Vision is difficult. The importance of this point can be well 
illustrated by the circumstance that vessels building for ship- 
Owning companies who have their own designers are often more 
subject to modification during construction than those building 
for companics who have not such a department. Still, the 





remaining 15 or 20 per cent. is a great factor in the welfare 
of the shipbuilding community, and, together with ths 
standardized ships which can be more easily ordered abroad, 
constitutes a proportion of the builders’ output on which they 
not only largely depend for their existence, but, as a complement, 
still more largely for their prosperity. 

To-day we find ourselves in a position which requires careful 
weighing and gaugiig to enable us to arrive at a balanced 
conclusion, and this applies still more to our position in the 
future. We may take it for granted that our shipyards have 
more merchant tonnage under construction than at any previous 
period ; that a considerable demand exists for further deliveries ; 
that building on the whole. notwithstanding the recent falling off 
in America, is proceeding in foreign countries to an unprecedented 
extent; and that, on the other hand, we have reason to believe 
that there is now more tonnage afloat than ever before in the 
history of the world ; also that it will for some time continue te 
be launched at a greater rate than ever before. Against these 
factors we must take into account that the Government control 
a considerable amount of tonnage which is being used ineffectively 
or not at all, and that the tonnage in the hands of shipowners for 
one cause or another, such as slow working of cargo or bunkers, 
strikes, want of terminal facilities, and other conditions, is also 
giving a ton mileage considerably inferior to its pre-war per- 
formance. The former of these conditions is certain to changes 
before long, and the latter sooner or later; both, however, are 
sources from which a virtual increase in effective tonnage will 
come to supplement new construction, and a study of the future 
of shipbuilding requires that the potentialities of these two 
circumstances should be kept vividly before us. 

As a result of all these considerations it is evident that only one 
thing can prevent the rapid overtaking of the effective tonnage 
shortage, and that is the present policy of limiting output which 
is prevailing in the country. This is an unnatural condition 
which is produced artificially by sinister influences inimical to 
the welfare of the community, acting skilfully and insistently on 
minds untrained to apply the test of economic principles to their 
high ideals, which are thus harnessed to the chariot of social 
disintegration. More and yet more freight to carry and yet more 
ships with which to carry it is the direction in which the recovery 
of a healthy financial state of the country lies, and nothing short 
of maximum effort successfully applied to produce maximum 
results in all industries will satisfy our necessities or solve the 
problem. 

We have heard too much of post-war fatigue. During the 
first year after the Armistice we all felt it ; now no physically or 
mentally sound person can appeal to it except as a cloak for other 
motives. The hypnotism of opposing armies, the miasma of 
suffering and death, the atrophy arising from bereavement, have 
had time in this country at least to dissipate so far as their effect 
on effort is concerned, and we have a right to expect, as well as 
a justifiable hope to see, the courage of our race transferred from 
the field of battle to that of industry. This in its full effect, 
however, will never be seen until the new spirit of self-abnegation, 
to which I have already referred, asserts itself and pervades all 
classes, and until we no longer see, as the underlying basis of 
complaint and claim, an assumption that we should have come 
through this great and exhausting test and resume the tenor of 
our national existence without material loss, or even discomfort, 
to the individual. Through war we have ploughed; it is now 
our duty to cultivate so that the next generation may reap. Wo 
shall see the promise and rejoice, but how shall we sow and 
harvest at the same time ? Those who expect to do so are saying 
in effect: ‘* We have spent the savings of our lives in strife with 
others; let us spend them again on ourselves. We have gone 
through an operation that has drained our blood; let us eschew 
convalescence and declare ourselves whole.” 

Against us we have great forces, although of varying character. 
In China we have efficient and inexpensive labour directed by 
highly trained European supervision, with ample deposits of ore 
which are already being developed, and which promise in the near 
future to enable steel and other materials to be supplied at 
reasonable prices. There the works are extending and in- 
creasing ; the supply of labour is inexhaustible, and regularity 
and diligence are its outstanding characteristics. In Japan the 
conditions are similar to those in China, except that the shipyard 
plants are larger, better equipped, and more modern. ‘The 
management, which is highly efficient, is in the hands of Japanese 
who have been trained in the best works and Colleges in Britain 
and America, with the thoroughness which characterizes this race 
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The greatest disadvantage that Japan labours under is that she 
is dependent on outside supplies for her steel ; but this is being 
rectified by the acquisition of mineral areas in China and the 
development of the steel industry, which has already reached a 
producing stage in Korea. 

In America there is a determination and patriotic endeavour 
to establish herself as a shipowning and shipbuilding country of 
which we have not seen the end, and the realization of which is 
assisted by cheap material and efficient if expensive labour. The 
costs are high, but it is within the power of Americans to say : 
“We will have, and can pay.” The reduction in the U.S.A. ship- 
building programme will, in spite of the present labour troubles, 
have a steadying effect on the industry later as the demand for 
its services diminishes, and even though the result of the present 
dislocation be an increase in rates of wages, it is improbable that 
this will be permanent. In any case, a comparison of the present 
earnings in America and this country does not give the ratio of 
their respective costs, as the extent to which mechanical 
appliances are used there, notably pneumatic tools, gives them a 
great advantage in volume and cost of work, which is further 
accentuated by the extraordinary adaptability and effectiveness 
of their labour. The quality of the ships turned out, especially 
in the newer yards, has been severely criticized from the 
view both of workmanship and design. In both respects I 
consider they are inferior to what is produced in this country, 
but too much importance has been attached to these features as 
a permanent handicap to the industry. The designing will 
improve as soon as it passes into the hands of the private 
builders, and the quality of the work will improve under the 
fostering influence of Lloyd’s surveyors, as it has done in other 
countries. 

In Germany industry is recovering, and she is working to-day 
at prices with which for several reasons—her depreciated currency 
not being the least—we cannot compete. In some other countries 
the better labour conditions go far to counterbalance the cost of 
material and fuel. 

In spite of all, however, I believe that, after the disciplinary 
period of competition through which the shipbuilding industry 
of the world is sure to pass, Britain will resume her place amongst 
the other nations as an economical! producer, and by organization 
and capital expenditure cn the part of employers, and honest 
endeavour on the part of the men, will be able to pass the burden 
of that period to the shoulders of other countries. This can best 
be assured by courageously facing the situation, and signs are 
not wanting of late to indicate that if allowed the workmen will 
rise to it. If we realize these truths adequately, we have the 
ball at our feet. It is for us to show that we have the judgment 
of direction, the sense for energy, and that we are not going to 
take the insanity of the last five years as our guide or the 
present Indian Summer of apparent prosperity as a time of 
perpetual harvest. Above all, let us realize the great need 
for thrift, and the great moral need for force of character, 
and let us give the lie to those who assert that so far as this 
country is concerned the decay of those two attributes was the 
outstanding casualty of the war. H. B. Rowetz. 

Newcasile-on-Tyne. 








FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. 
[To tHe Epiron or tHe “ Sprecrator.’’] 

Sir,—For the past two weeks very easy conditions have 
characterized the Money Market, and the rate for loans 
in Lombard Street has declined sharply. I would like to 
explain exactly how this ease has arisen, because it has an 
important bearing upon the general financial situation, and 
ut first sight may seem to be entirely at variance with 
the talk of “dearer money.’ You will, therefore, pardon 
me if I deal with the matter in very simple language so 
that the situation may be perfectly clear. 

When we are told in the various City articles of the 
daily Press that loanable capital is almost superabundant 
in the Money Market, the ordinary individual may well be 
excused if he should imagine that the circumstance is 
due to a great surplus of savings, or that there has 
been a falling off in demands for loanable capital. 
Neither of these explanations, however, would serve in 
the present instance, and it is because that is so that I 
am drawing your attention to the actual facts. 

What has happened during the past fortnight is that to 
repay maturing Treasury Bills the Government have 
borrowed huge sums from the Bank of England, thus 





virtually creating fresh credits. When the nation’s fiseal 
year ended on March 31st, Government cash Tesources for 
fresh Exchequer expenditure in the current yeat woe 
virtually mil. Not only so, but during the ba 
weeks of the new fiscal year Tax Revenue comes in mf 
slowly and usually lags behind Expenditure. This i 
so even in normal years, and now that Exchequer expend). 
ture is on the grand scale it means that to meet expendi 
ture during the first three months of the fiscal year the 
Government usually have to borrow considerably. © Dur 
the present month the situation was further ageravat 
by the fact that at the beginning of the month somet 
like 25 to 30 millions in Government dividends had to be 
paid, while in addition Treasury Bills maturing during the 
month of April were probably not far short of from 499 
to 500 millions, 

At the beginning of the month, therefore, the pro- 
cess of the creation of credit began by the Government 
borrowing from the Bank of England on Ways ang 
Means advances the amounts necessary to pay the diyi. 
dends. This was the first creation of credit. In the 
second place, the banks during the first fortnight of the 
month have not renewed with any great freedom the 
Treasury Bills maturing, and as a consequence the Govern. 
ment have again borrowed from the Bank to repay the 
Treasury Bills. The official return of Public Income and 
Expenditure covering the period from the Ist to the 10th 
of April showed that during that period the Government’s 
borrowing on Ways and Means advances was no less than 
£55,000,000. In other words, during the ten days, while 
ordinary bankers’ resources were increased through repay- 
ment by the Government of Treasury Bills, that repay- 
ment was only possible by the creation of the credit by 
the Bank of England. Moreover, there is good reason te 
believe that since Saturday this process of credit expansion 
has gone still further. In the paper currency, too, we 
have had considerable expansion during the same two weeks, 
owing no doubt in some degree to the extra demands for 
currency in connexion with the Easter holidays, though it 
cannot be too clearly recognized that the expansion of 
credit itself tends to react on currency expansion, while 
the constant increase in the volume of wages has the same 
effect. 

There is, moreover, another aspect of this fortnight’s 
orgy of Government borrowing from the Bank of England 
to which I would draw your attention. Not only is the 
Bank powerless ainidst these conditions of credit expansion 
effectually to impose corrective measures in the shape of 
higher interest rates, but it has to submit to the process 
notwithstanding the fact that so far as the position of 
the Bank Reserve itself is concerned, the conditions call 
not for credit expansion but for dearer money, with a 
consequent credit contraction. Thus, while on the one 
hand the Bank of England’s liabilities have been increased 
through the growth in deposits resulting from the credis 
inflation, its Reserve has been decreased by reason of the 
large shipments of gold to the United States, shipments, 
moreover, rendered necessary solely to meet Government 
liabilities in America in the shape of the Anglo-French 
Loan maturing in the autumn of the year. 

During the past four weeks the Bank Reserve has fallen 
by about twelve millions, and the proportion of cash to 
liabilities has dropped to 15 per cent., which is the lowest 
proportion touched during the month of April of which 
I have been able to discover any published records. You 
will remember, Sir, that, anticipating some such conditions 
as these, I expressed the view in a recent letter that 4 
rise in the Bank Rate and in the rates for Treasury Bills 
might be expected in the comparatively near future, and 
I would emphasize that probability once again, even indeed 
if it should not actually have taken place before my letter 
appears in print.* 

It is, however, one thing to initiate credit expansion 
and quite another to cure it by the imposition of dearet 
money rates, and while I believe that the latter policy my 
be required as a corrective measure, I am afraid that 1's 
effect in checking speculative operations bringing down 
prices of commodities will be a tedious and possibly 4 
painful one. One of the principal causes of continued 
credit expansion and unsound conditions is, of course, 





_ * Since the foregoing was written the rate for ‘Treasury Bills has bet nraled 
from 5$ to 6} per cent. aud the Bank Rate from 6 to 7 per cent, 
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— 
to be found in the fact that the Government’s Floating 
Debt—chiefly in Treasury Bills—still stands at the high 
level of over one thousand millions, and the City will not 
be surprised if one feature of the Budget should be a con- 
sideration of means for effecting a reduction in the Floating 
Debt. A moment’s thought, however, will show that this 
can only be accomplished by some kind of drawing upon 
the resources of the public themselves. Without antici- 
pating any Budget secrets, there can be no question that, 
apart from appropriations of the proceeds of the sales of 
realizable assets, the Chancellor will have a deficit to con- 
tend with. Therefore it will be a case either of setting 
aside a great portion of the proceeds of the assets for the 
purpose of reducing Floating Debt, or of using assets for 
Revenue purposes and applying fresh taxation for the 
specific purpose of reducing Floating Debt. 

There is one aspect of the situation with regard to the 
forthcoming Budget, however, which must not be left 
out of consideration—namely, the evident desire on the 
part of the Government to impose some kind of further 
tax upon so-called war wealth, with the express object 
of reducing the Floating Debt. If, therefore, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer should be practically certain that the 
Committee sitting to consider the question of the taxation 
of war wealth will make recommendations in favour of 
such a tax, it is conceivable that his Budget may be materi- 
ally affected, and that he will be content to impose only 
moderate additions to permanent taxation on the under- 
standing that reduction of Treasury Bills and other forms 
of Floating Debt will be provided out of such special 
levy. As to the latest recommendations of the Board of 
Inland Revenue with regard to the tax on wealth, perhaps 
the best that can be said is that they are better than those 
which were first put forward, in the sense that there is 
at least something like an attempt to make the tax 
applicable to a real increase in wealth during the war period, 
whereas the first recommendations were far too much in 
the nature of a levy on capital pure and simple—a levy 
against which, it will be remembered, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer resolutely set his face a twelvemonth ago. 

One of the most unsatisfactory features of the situation 
is the continued chaos in the foreign exchanges, particularly 
the depreciation in the currencies of some of the countries 
of our Allies, such as France and Italy. During 
the past week, for example, we have had the French 
exchange as high as 68 francs to the pound, as compared 
with the normal quotation of 25, while the Italian lira 
also, quoted in normal times at 25 to the pound, has been 
up during the past week to over 104 lira to the pound. 
Considerable sympathy is felt with Italy in her struggle 
against these adverse conditions, for it is recognized that 
nore perhaps than any other country she has been making 
strenuous cflorts to internal financial reforms. 
Both France and Italy, however, have to struggle against 
such handicaps as the terribly high price of fuel— 
the basis of all industry—and in that instance it is to be 
feared that this country is scarcely playing the game, 
b cause, by 
other wage-carners, we not only raise the price of the raw 
material against the devastated countries of Europe, but 
by our own extravagance, stimulated by high profits and 
high wages, we ourselves make undue demands upon goods 
and services which are more urgently needed by some of 
the devastated countries of Europe than by ourselves.— 
Tam, Sir, yours faithfully, “ONLOOKER. 

The City, | ith. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
aieiagiiliinaelices 

[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space. — 

THE TRUTH ABOUT QUEBEC. 

(To tHe Eprror or THE ‘‘ Spectator.’’] 
Stz,—My respect and affection for the Spectator have in these 
dity years grown to such a height that I would not willingly 
see it fall into error. ‘The reviewer of the book by Mr. 
Hugh E. M. Stutfield in your issue of March 6th is quite wrong 
in every statement he quotes and makes in reference to 
Quebec. He is merely giving a new currency to old slanders 
Which have been extinct in this country for thirty years. You 





serve notice that you do not propose to open your columns te 
correspondence on this subject, and yet you give the immense 
weight of your authority to this book as being “honest and 
instructive.” It may be honest; the instruction it contains 
about Quebec is not correct in any particular, and I crave 
your permission to give to each a detailed denial. It is not 
true that “Quebec alone of the Canadian provinces opposed 
Conscription.” Another province—and that the oldest, the most 
“ English,” and most highly civilized—was more unanimous 
in its political opinion than Quebec; and yet from that province 
went to the front more voluntary soldiers in proportion to its 
size than from any other. The percentage of school attendance 
in Quebec is the highest in Canada; crime is the least prevalent. 
The allegation that “the ‘ habitant’ of Quebeo is hopelessly 


outclassed by Protestant Canadians in trades and pro- 
fessions” is exactly wrong. Quebeo has the most 
productive farms, the most thrifty and contented work- 
men, the most successful industries, the most efficient 
public services in America. Quebee professional men 
have dominated the Government ever since confederation 
by reason of their superior education alone. Within the 


present month the sum of five million dollars has been raised 
‘by voluntary subscription for the new French University. By 


an appeal to the documents all these facts can be verified. The 
Provincial Treasurer, himself an English Protestant, will 


supply them. Of the less specific charges against Quebec I can 
offer only an opinion, but it is based upon observations 
extending over a period of thirty years. The people of 
Quebec are the most tolerant of all kinds of education and 
forms of religion, the least tolerant of fanaticism; they are the 
best tempered and the best mannered; the least disposed to 
interfere with personal liberty; the most stalwart and in- 
dependent in politics; the most careful in administering justice 
to rich as well as to poor. Quebec is the only place in America 
which has successfully resisted the emissaries of evil from the 
Labour world of Europe and the United States. Quebec is the 
last refuge in America of good order and political sense. 
Lastly, the only two Churches in Canada which do not “ inter- 
fere in politics” are the Catholic Church and the Church of 
Seotland. ‘The danger in your review of Mr. Stutfield’s book 
is that the statements about Quebec are so obviously wrong 
that the statements about Ireland may be considered equally 
open to question.—I am, Sir, &c., ANDREW MacpHAIL. 

Montreal. 

[Although we cannot, as we said, open ovr columns to a 
discussion of the main content of Mr. Stutfield’s book, we are 
delighted to publish Sir Andrew Macphail’s eloquent and 
spirited defence of Quebec. Sir Andrew Macphail under- 
stands, we think, that our statements about Quebec were 
reproduced from Mr. Stutfield’s book. Whether Mr. Stutfield 
is right or wrong, he is studious in research, and there is 
no doubt that he was convinced of the truth of what he wrote. 
—Ip. Spectator.] 


THE INCENTIVE TO SLACKNESS. 
{To tue Epiror or THE ‘‘ SpectTator.”’] 
Sir,—Is it not quite evident that the sowalled “ unrest ” among 
working men is due to the fact that the employers, the former 
masters, have lost all contrel, and are now between “ the 
devil and the deep sea ’—the workmen on the one side making 
constantly increasing claims for higher wages, and doing les 
and less work the higher their wages are raised, and the 
Government on the other supporting the workmen in their 
exorbitant claims, as Government has done ever since Sir 
H. Campbell-Bannerman came into power, and the state of 
things has been getting steadily worse and worse from that 
day to this? Your article on the dockers shows the kind of 
thing that goes on and is encouraged. Wages are so high that 
many men do not care to work more than four days a week ; 
by coming late to work and slacking down well before knock-off 
time they take an hour off that they are not entitled to, and 
there is no penalty for such conduct. Some twenty years ago 
a man coming late would be docked of a quarter-day’s pay, 
if very late half-a-day’s pay; if he persisted he would be 
sacked. The same thing applied to loafing. If a man slacked 
down in the morning so that he might get overtime he would 
very soon find that he might go altogether. Now the state of 
things is entirely reverced. A man gains all along the lina 
by refusing to do his duty, by coming late, loafing as much 
as possible, and continually agitating for more pay, though 
in some of the most important businesses he is not earning 
what he now receives—railwaymen, for instance. And yet 
these men and their leaders are for ever crying out about 
high prices. There are men actually in the House of Commons 
who think that prices can be low while wages are two or 
three times what they formerly were. But the whole thing 
comes to this: what inducement is there for a man to do an 
honest day’s work for a fair day’s wages when he finds that 
in every way, except self-respect, he gains by not doing it? 
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It is pleasanter not to turn out early, not to work hard, to 
elack down in the evening if you will thereby earn much more 
money; and you will be more popular with your mates if you 
“ca’ canny” than if you turn out ten items where they turn 
out two. How is it possible to expect the average man to 
do a fair day’s work under such circumstances? It is not 
possible, and there is no goal before us but absolute ruin 
if we continue on the road we are travelling. Perhaps some 
Lenin will arise among us to put us on the right road. He 
seems to have discovered that no nation can carry on for 
ever by simply plundering capitalists, so he has brought 
industry under military discipline. If we must be Socialists 
the sooner we follow his example the better. Could Lord Haig 
have won the war without discipline in his armies? It is 
just as impossible to carry on industries successfully without 
any discipline. As the Morning Post said lastSaturday,the great 
Trade Unions are carrying on the attack on society in echelon; 
first one makes a great demand, carries its point, then the next 
goes a step further, and then the third surpasses the second. 
It is only a question of time when the point of universal ruin 
will be reached, and no one seems to care much. There is not 
much sign of the increased leisure and higher pay leading 
to a great desire for the cultivation of the mind. Hugh Miller 

ranaged to cultivate his mind pretty well a hundred years 
ago, though he earned his living under the hard conditions 
of a quarryman in the North of Scotland.—I am, Sir, &., 

Kincora, Lyme Regis, Dorset. J.S. N. Rocue. 

P.S.—The very characteristics which used to be honoured 
are now those for which a man is hated and despised. I 
ean remember the time when a good smart seaman, who 
thoroughly knew his work, who was a good hand at a weather 
earing in the heaviest gale, or at the helm in the same 
weather, who could rattle down rigging smartly and well, who 
knew how to send masts and yards up and down, to splice a 
twelve-inch hawser, or any other job that had to be done on 
board a ship, and not only knew how to do all these things, 
but did them willingly, and was proud of the good werk he 
did, was respected not only hy the officers but by all his ship- 
mates; and he did these things for £2 10s. a month! Now, in 
the shops ashore at all events, the less a man does the more he 
is respected; the honest man is despised. During a crisis in 
the war, when certain munitions were a matter of life or 
ceath, in a shop on the Clyde one man turned out twenty- 
eight items a day when eight was the usual thing (I write 
from memory, but I am sure I am not far out from the report 
as published in the Times); he was hashed in the face by one 
of his mates, who asked indignantly, “Do you call yourself 
aman?” the sign of manliness being to do as little as possible 
even though your brothers may die for want of the material 
you are supposed to turn out in abundance. If that was the 
case in war time, what may we not expect in peace ? 





SLAVERY FOR BRITISH WORKERS. 
(To tHe Epiror oF tne “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—Your article under this title dees not strike me as very 
satisfactory. May I suggest a few other considerations on the 
subject ? I suppose it will be admitted by all thinking men 
that the great need of the civilized world now is that workmen 
shall settle down to work. Most of all is it the heavy, 
uninteresting manual labour of which the world is in need, 
after four years of war, and a further year or more of 
agitation, revolution, and industrial unrest. The great test of 
statesmanship would therefore appear to be the amount of 
success in achieving this essential. Our Government tries to 
effect it by bribing the workmen; Lenin prefers to coerce 
them. It remains to be seen which will ultimately he the better. 


To me it seems that Lenin’s plan is at least logical and 
practicable, and that our system will prove disastrous. It will 
prove disastrous because it is evident to an independent 


observer of human nature and economics that the one way not 
to get laborious manual labour done is to pay high wages for 
it. The rough work of the world has ever been done, and for 
ages yet must be done, for low wages, and under some form of 
compulsion. It is a hard saying for professional Labour 
leaders and their sincere and insincere sympathizers to 
digest, but it is either true or it is not true; and if it is true 
all the indignation and maudlin sentiment in the world will 
not alter it. 

“Evidence before the Court showed that in some docks the 
men will not work more than three or four days a week... . 
The facts show that the average docker is content to earn a 
certain amount of money, and to knock off work when he has 
made that amount.” So you say in another article in the 
same issue. No doubt it is true, and who can say it is not 
natural ? Men work in coal-mines, in the docks, in mills and 
factories, because they are obliged to do so. You could not 


bribe a man to work six days a week in a coal-mine if he could 
earn a passable livelihood in four days, anless he was intent 





at. 
on saving enough money to enable him to dispense with th 
mine altogether. P 

Sir, let us recognize for a few moments that the Majority of 
men, whether workers or not, are mainly concerned with their 
own desires or interests. The collier or the docker who goes 
to his work determined to do his best because it is his duty. 
or because it is for the benefit of his country, does not exist. 
(This is not to say that other classes of the community pa 
any better, but we are not dealing with them at present.) In 
selling his labour to the community, through the medium of 
his employer, he demands the highest price he can get 
irrespective of all other considerations. While demanding that 
profits shall be limited, he refuses to admit any limitation to 
his own demands. There must be a minimum but no maximum 
wage. Parliament is called upon to guarantee him a minimum 
leaving him free to demand as much more as he thinks proper. 
He objects to combinations of employers as tending to create 
a monopoly, while organizing labour monopolies in 4)j 
important industries. The plain, brutal fact is that the work. 
man, as a workman, has no morality, but is ready to victimize 
society to the utmost of his abilities. Add to this that the 
majority of workmen are necessarily of limited intelligence, 
and we get something like a correct estimate of the power with 
which our statesmen are called upon to deal. 

Are they going to get the work done by their present 
methods ? Does it look like it when every week they are faced 
with the threat of one or more great strikes for advances in 
wages, while the quantity of work done tends to diminish ? 
When is the futile chase of higher prices by wages going to 
end ? Sooner or later must come the limit of possible wages— 
and then what ? Compulsion in the form of competition for 
employment will be the inevitable result, and will be a greater 
hardship than Lenin’s compulsion, exercised while as yet there 
is the opnortunity to labour. 

The Daily Herald is auite right in recognizing that com- 
pulsory labour—which is what “discipline”  means—is 
inevitable, ‘whenever the workers come to power”; nothing 
is more certain. Lenin has had the intelligence—not that it 
needs much—and the courage to recognize the fact that the 
first thing to do is to make up the arrears of production, and 
by whatever methods are available to get this done. He will 
probably succeed, for he has evidently emancipated himself 
from the shibholeths, phrases, and catchwords which. still 
dominate the minds of our publicists of all kinds. If 
“Liberty ” is compatible with getting the work done—well: 
if not, Liberty is curtly shown the door—it is not with Liberty 
that hungry bellies can be filled and bare backs clothed. Nor 
are food and clothing necessarily the concomitants of universal 
or any other suffrage, of VParliaments, Congresses, or even 
Trade Unions. Lenin in Russia is the man with the big stick, 
and bids fair to be the saviour of Russia if he can but retain 
his weapon. Sooner or later, unless we are to drift into 
anarchy and revolution, and its resulting despotism—whether 
of “Labour ” or another—we too must find a Lenin, or he 
must find us. Well for us if he has the knowledge, ability, and 
integrity as well as the big stick of his Russian prototype.— 
I am, Sir, &e., JOHN STAFFORD. 

[We cannot agree. We believe the manual worker 
morality, and plenty of sense besides, even though he has been 
misled by half-baked theorists. We want to save him from 
compulsion or slavery. If he behaves sensibly he can and will 
be saved. But the Daily Herald has already thrown up the 
sponge on his behalf, and tells him that there is nothing for 
knuckle under to Egyptian taskmasters.—LP. 


” 


has 


him but to 
Spectator.] 


MR. LLOYD GEORGE AND LABOUR. 
{To tHe Epitor or THE “ SPecTaToR.”’j 

Sir,—There has not been and there is not a single Labour 
leader with a hyphenated name, and I never heard of one 
indulging in the luxury of a club at Bournemouth, or any other 
watering-place. Their position has been attained through their 
experience in the industrial world and their intimate knowledge 

of the wrongs which oppress their fellow-workmen. 
Mr. Barnes-Austin says: “ This is, presumably, a 
where the privilege of the subject to dispose of his own labour 
on his own terms has been hitherto accounted an inalienable 
right.” Well, what was the position before the “ abominable 
tyranny practised by the ‘ Trade Unions’ ” effected its being: 
Just this—long hours, bad pay, terrible housing conditions, 
bringing about physical deterioration of the industrial classes. 
Mr. Barnes-Austin does not recall the time when children under 
eight were worked in the factories of Lancashire for fourteen 
hours a day, with an overseer to whip them, from time to tine, 
to keep them awake. He is not aware of the dangers the miner 
was unnecessarily compelled to undergo. It is a matter of no 
importance to him that dangerous machinery was left un- 
guarded, and lives consequently sacrificed. He does not re-eT 
to the loss of life in the many dangerous trades by the neglect 
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of the masters to provide precautions. These things have been 
remedied, but how? By the etforts of Trade Unionism. The 
workmen, in union, are justified in making rules to govern the 
conditions upon which their labour shall be bought and sold. 
We punish the thief and other wrongdoer for breaking the 
laws of society. Why should not a workman suffer who will 
not conform to the rules of his class?—I am, Sir, &e., 


WW. A. 
10 Grove Mansions, Clapham Common, S.W. 4. 


DANIEL. 





A NEBULOUS THEORY. 
[To THE Epiror oF THe “ SpectaTor.’’] 

Sir,—On April 17th and 18th a Conference of the Plebs League 
will be held in Bradford to consider the kind of text-books on 
economics that ought to be provided for the proper education 
of Labour. The Plebs League is the propaganda side of the 
Labour College Movement and its motto is: “ I can promise to 
be candid hut not impartial.” Its aim is to provide the “ wage 
slaves” with an independent education, the foundation of 
which is the economic doctrines of Karl Marx. The League 
objects to the Ruskin College and the Workers’ Educational 
Association because they do not interpret all social phenomena 
in the terms of the Marxist Materialist Conception of History. 
To remedy this defect in workers’ education is the chief aim of 
the Labour College and the Plebs League. 

The Bradford Conference will, “ with lunch and tea inter- 
formulate an educational scheme (not 
impartial) that the workers thoroughly familiar 
with the mysteries of the “ class war” and prepare them for 
the Revolution. But it appears that it is not possible fully 
to grasp the nature of the conflict between Capital and Labour 
without a preliminary (Nocialistic) investigation of the nebular 


endeavour to 
will make 


vals,” 


hypothesis, and a comprehensive knowledge of the solar system. 
In a syllabus for a suggested course of lectures for beginners 
in the study of Marxism, the following subjects are mentioned : 
“Stellar space—collision of dark stars—nebula and its con- 
formations—protozoa—plants—animals 
(tool-users) tool-maker),”” and so on. This 
ends in demonstrating that evolution from the nebula has 
brought us to our present system where “a few capitalists own 
all the means of life, and consequently control everybody else.” 
The ultimate end of this evolutionary process is reached when 
all capitalist Parlia- 


densation—geological 
man (a 


the workers seize “ social power, dest roy 
ments, and establish Communism.” Then apparently evolution 
will stop! This might he entitled “From Nebula to Lenin ”’! 
When the workers have completed this educational course 
they will readily perceive that Lenin and the Soviet Republic, 
with the dictatorship of the proletariat and compulsory labour, 
nebula and its condensation ” 
independent” hit 


, 


are the inevitable result of the “ 
millions of go. And, having this 
of information firmly fixed in their heads, the workers will 
no doubt see that “to destroy capitalist Parliaments and 
establish Communism” is the least they can do under these 
I am, Sir, &e., 

W. Fat.kyer. 


“ ” 


ages a 


circumstances. 
W. 4. 
DIVORCE REFORM. 
[To tHe Epiror cF THE “ SpzcraTor.’’] 

Sir,—Permit me to ask on what ground it is affirmed in your 
article on “ Divorce Law Reform ” (April 3rd) that ‘‘ the point 
of view of the Church of England is based upon the fact that 
Christ did, according to St. Matthew, admit an exception to the 
theory of indissolubility.” That view is certainly not expressed 
in the Marriage Service, and the only place where the Church 
of England expounds the law of the matter is in one of the 
1604. There, of course, such divorce as is permitted 
is what we now know as judicial separation, and it is expresely 
forbidden to either of the parties to remarry during the other’s 
lifetime. That was the law of the State as well as of the 
Church till 1857, when divorce a rineculo received the sanction 
of the civil law. The law of the Church, however, remained 
unaltered. Bishops individually, and even collectively, have 
used langnage that was inconsistent with the Church’s rule, 
but that rule stands nevertheless. 

I will not trespass on your space by questioning what you 
describe as a fact that our Lord made an exception to the theory 
of ind:ssolubility, except to say that the last word has not been 
said by scholarship on the passage to which you refer.—I am, 
Sir, &., Artur ReyNo.ps. 

LWe should not have written “the Church of England.” We 
Olly meant English law, which is built on the foundation of 
Christianity, and which for practical purposes is accepted by 
the Church of England.—Ep. Spectator.] 


very “ nebulous ”’ 


17 Heather Gardens, N. 


Canons of 


; [To THe Eprtor or THE “‘ SpecTaTOR.’’] 

. 18 probable that the difficulties presented by what are 
called  War-marriages,” and the changing psychology of our 
Beneration, will call increasing attention to Divorce Law 
Reform; and to many of your readers it will seem that your 


Sir .—It 


course | 





recent article on the subject is in accordance with the best 
traditions of the Spectator. It is a mistake to suppose that 
dogmatic rigorism makes for high moral standards. It is here 
as it is with the celibacy of the clergy: in proportion as 
nominal values are inflated, real values decline. The affectation, 
common among certain Churchmen, of speaking of marriage as 
a sacrament leads to much confused thinking. It is not a 
sacrament; it is “a state of life allowed in Scripture’ 
(Article XXV.). And its importance to the community comes 
not from its nature—it is “ nothing but a civil contract,” says 
Selden—but from the social and economic interests inseparable 
from it. It is these which give the community a right of 
intervention in what might in itself seem the concern of the 
contracting parties alone. Our Lord’s words (Mark x. 2-12; 
Matthew xix. 3-12) must be taken in connexion with the current 
Jewish theology. Its view of marriage was Oriental. In the 
opinion of the deeply religious school of Hillel, the “ unseemly 
thing in her ” which entitled a man to dismiss his wife, after 
providing her with a bill of divoreement, might be so slight a 
matter as a badly cooked meal, or the opportunity of taking a 
younger and more attractive partner. This was what was in 
the mind of the Pharisees when they asked: “Is it lawful for 
a man to put away his wife for every cause?” Christ’s answer 
expresses the Universal, as opposed to the Oriental, standpoint; 
but the difficulty of interpreting it as a law for all men and 
all time is insuperable. It is improbable that He contemplated 
the development of His little band of followers into a World- 
Church; it is certain that neither His hearers nor His reporters 
had any such notion: the questions raised by the passage must 
be argued on other lines. 

The principles involved 
Thirlwall :— 

* Independently of all religious scruple, I cannot help view'ng 
the new facilities given to divorce [1857] with strong mi-- 
giving; but only because I fear they may operate injuriously 
on the domestic interests of society, not because I think that 
the Legislature has, in this innovation, exceeded its rightful 
powers and violated the laws of Ged. I am, indeed, persuaded 
that in a community like the primitive Church, regulated by 
the pure will and mind of Christ, marriage would invariably 
be held indissoluble. But I am not equally satisfied that all 
the precepts which would be binding on such a community 
are likewise applicable to one placed in circumstances so 
widely different as those of our age and nation, or were intended 
to be universally enforced by legislative authority. I am afraid 
that whatever ‘hardness of heart’ warranted a relaxation 
of their rigour under the Mosaic dispensation may be found 
in an equal degree in modern English society; and the question 
how it may best be treated is one of prudence rather than of 
principle.’’—(Charge, 1857.) 


are admirably stated by Bishop 


Paley, who discusses the question from the utilitarian point of 
view, adds that “ the power of divorce is evidently and greatly 
to the disadvantage of the woman” (Moral and Political 
Philosophy, p. 216); and his general argument is that, the wider 
the door opened to possible dissolution, the greater the element 
of uncertainty introduced into the married state becomes. I 


» 
therefore, 
“a married pair complain that their happiness would he better 
consulted by permitting them to determine a connection which 
is become odious to both, it may be told them that the same 
permission, as a general rule, would produce libertinism, 
dissension, and misery among thousands who are now virtuous 
and quiet and happy in their conditions; and it ought to 
satisfy them to reflect that, when their happiness is sacrificed 
to the operation of an unrelenting rule, it is sacrificed to the 
happiness of the community.” 
To the Divorce Law reformer this may seem cold comfort. But 
Paley lived in a philosophical rather than an emotional age. 
Between 1785 and 1920, however, the question has assumed 
new aspects and developed new proportions; and it cannot he 
assumed that Paley’s view of our existing circumstances would 
have been that which he took of those of his own day. The 
Act of 1857 was a recognition of the change in the situation; 
and it may seem that the time has come for further advance 
along the same lines. It is a question of evidence, which 
only experts in social work and social science can judge. But 
it is at least possible that it may be so; and, in the judgment 
of so characteristically English a thinker as Paley, it is on 
evidence of this order, not on transcendental considerations, 
that the answer depends. In the case of unions of the highest 
type dissolution is, no doubt, unthinkable. But it is too much 
to expect that all marriages will be of this ideal order—in St. 
Paul's words, “in the Lord.” Not all are capable of them; and 
the combination of circumstances which makes them possible 
*‘war-marriages ” 


is probably exceptional. The epidemic of the 
may be temporary; but the conditions which have produced 
them will remain: for these “ war-marriages”’ which have 
obtained so unhappy a notoriety are extreme cases of a wide 
spread evil in modern life—unions entered into from inadequate 
motives; a passing attraction, desire of increased means, 
emulation, the drifting of circumstances, caprice. When we 
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think of the ignorant, undeveloped boys and girls who rush 
blindfold into what is in itself a lifelong association, and take 
the most serious and binding step that can be taken with the 
minimum of advertence, experience, and reflection, the 
question arises: Can such unions properly be called marriages ? 
And it will seem to many that only the clearest evidence of 
the incompatibility of the happiness of the individual with 
that of the community can justify their being treated as if 
they were. For it is impossible to shut our eyes to the amount 
of unhappiness and vice caused by the existing system; and, 
while it may he necessary to sacrifice the few to the many, it 
ean never be either right or reasonable to sacrifice the many, 
who actually suffer, to the few, who might conceivably do so 
were the law changed.—I am, Sir, &c., 
An Enouisn CavrcuMan. 





AROUSED AGAINST SINN FEIN 
PROPAGANDA. 

(To tue Epiror or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—Enclosed you will please find an announcement of the 
*“ Loyal Coalition’ which appeared in the Boston Herald on 
March 28th, 1920. This organization of Americans has been 
formed as the natural outcome of the visit by the Ulster 
Delegation to this city in February last. Many of your 
readers will be interested in the terms of this announcement. 
The majority of Americans will never approve of any action 
of their Government which seeks to bolster up an Irish 
Republic by forcible interference in the domestic affairs of the 
United Kingdom. Englishmen need not be alarmed on this 
matter, and sooner or later the socalled Irish Bond issue, 
and other bubbles of the Sinn Fein propaganda, will be blown 
into thin air.—I am, Sir, &e., Cuartes H. MoIntyre. 

Rooms 942-943 Kimball Building, 
18 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass., March 30th. 


AMERICANS 





THE MURDER OF MR. ALAN BELL. 
(To THe Epitor or tHe “ Spectator.’’) 

3ir,—I have only to-day seen the Spectator of April 3rd. In 
a Note you say Mr. Bell was assassinated in a crowded 
suburb, and the passers-by must have been in an enormous 
majority over the murderers. The murder was almost 
ineredibly audacious, but a very false impression of its sur- 
roundings is given by the two statements above quoted. The 
locality is in no sense crowded: on one side of the road are a 
few semi-detached houses, on the other side the Royal Dublin 
Society’s showyard and a girls’ school standing about fifty 
yards from the road in its own grounds. Between the school 
and theshowyard runs Simmons Court Road, by which the 
murderers went away. I frequently pass the scene of the 
murder between 10 and 11 a.m. The average number of persons 
in sight is about one, excluding perhaps two or three waiting 
for a tramcar.—I am, Sir, &c., A. M. B. I. 

April 11th. 

[We are very glad to be corrected. We derived our informa- 
tion from the Press.—Ep. Spectator.] 





A CURIOSITY IN MUNICIPAL FINANCE. 
(To THe Eptror or THe “ SPecTator.’’} 
Sir,—In case a curiosity of municipal finance should he of 
interest, I venture to send you details of the following remark- 
able scheme, whereby a Council deprives its own city of cheap 
water. 

The Norwich City Council recently announced it had 
arranged to buy the waterworks. Payment was to be in 
5 per cent. Corporation stock, at the rate of £70 per £100 of 
3} per cent. debentures; £110 per £100 of 5 per cent. preference; 
and £135 per £100 ordinary shares, limited to a 6 per cent. yield. 
On this basis, as was pointed out to the Council, the less the 
security for equivalent yield, the more ratepayers’ money they 
were giving for it—viz., £100 stock for each £5 of interest 
secured on debentures; £110 for each less-secured £5 on prefer- 
ence; and £112 10s. for each least-secured £5 on ordinary, whose 
full interest has not always been forthcoming. 

Yet this is but the initial absurdity. To ensure and safe- 
guard citizens’ rights to cheap water, the waterworks 
company’s profits are limited to 5 per cent. on the preference 
and 6 per cent. on the ordinary shares; increased net receipts 
thus returning to the citizens’ pockets in diminishing charges 
for water. Of this privilege the Council not merely deprive 
their city; they award the preference and ordinary share- 
holders respectively an additional } per cent. and 2 per cent. 
interest from our pockets, which their shares debar as unjust 
to us. 

Yet even that ineptitude is surpassed. The Council actually 
commend the scheme to us as enabling them to make profits 
for citizens. How this is to be done, save by taking yet more 
than the additional 3 per cent. and } per cent. from our 
pockets beyond that which the waterworks would have taken, 
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a 
and then returning with a label of “ profit” what survives 
the salaries of the staff engaged to do it, the Council do not 
explain. Yet to make citizens pay more for a second and third 
charge on an asset than the Council admit the first charge to 
be worth, seems to demand explanation. Possibly Parliament 
will be curious to know why, if £5 of interest secured on debe. 
tures is worth £100 stock, £110 must be paid for each ¢5 of 
interest on preference as the security is less, while the price 
must be raised to £112 10s. for each £5 on ordinary, since in 
this case full interest is not always forthcoming at all. ( 
such a fatuity, one wonders, be paralleled in the whole hist 
of municipal finance ? 

To outsiders, I suppose, the thing reads like a comedy or 
farce; to ratepayers in general it appears nothing short of a 
seandal. The transaction is on a scale involving the issue 9} 
£362,444 stock for £271,070 shares alone; and our rates are but 
id. short of 20s. in the pound. As instancing the need for 
ratepayers’ scrutiny of the large schemes on which munici- 
palities are now embarking and borrowing, the case seems to 
me to deserve both publicity and comment.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Southwell Lodge, Ipswich Road, Norwich. Joun W. Wiis. 


‘an 
ny 





A CAPITAL LEVY AND THE DOMINIONS, 
(To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Spectator.” 

Str,—As I was entrusted by the Labour Party with drawing 
up their official pamphlet on the proposed levy on capital, 
perhaps I may be allowed to reply to the que-tion put by 
“<P. C. W.” from Bulawayo, relative to his liability to the 
capital levy if the Labour Party were.returned to power. It 
is not proposed that the capital levy should be imposed on 
holders of War Loan as such, which would be tantamount to 
a partial repudiation; but on all the wealth of the citizens of 
Great Britain and those domiciled in this country, for it is 
these persons who ara, in any event, responsible collectively 
for the debt. As, therefore, “P. C. W.” is presumably a 
citizen of South Africa and not domiciled here, he would not 

be subject to the levy.—I am, Sir, &ce., 
7. W. 

11 Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 2. 


Pernick LAWRENCE. 





WAS SHAKESPEARE UNEDUCATED ? 
(To tHe Epiror or THe “‘ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—It was not only in 
Andronicus and Posthumus that Shakespeare seems to have 
been indifferent to false quantities. For instance, in Act LV., 
Scene i., of Macbeth he wrote :— 
“Great Birnam wood to high Dunsinane hill”’ ; 


classical proper names such as 


and in Act V., Scene iii. :— 
“Till Birnam wood remove to Dunsinine ”; 


This seems to support your correspondent Sir George Green- 





wood’s contention that Shakespeare meant his lines to he 

pronounced in accordance with accent rather than with 

quantity.—I am, Sir, &c., H. C. Irwiy. 
POVERTY OF THE CLERGY. 


[To tHE Epiror or tHE “ SpectatTor.’’] 

Sir,—Will you allow me to call the attention of your readers to 
the urgent needs of the Homes for sick and aged clergy known 
as “ The Homes of S. Barnabas” at Dormans, Surrey ? As 
until lately a Diocesan Bishop, and now Chairman of the 
Council of the Homes, I know only too well the impossibility 
of expecting many of the clergy to make provision for old age 
out of the stipends they receive, as well as the special financial 
difficulties that, in common with many other charities, the 
Homes are at this time contending with. Seeing that their 
open door stands between many aged clergy and the workhouse, 
it would be deplorable that their usefulness should be curtailed 
by lack of means. 

May I mention one or two points which are of importance ? 
(1) The two Archbishops are Patrons of the Homes. (2) There 
is no similar provision for old clergy who are very poor. 
(3) Married couples are admitted. (4) The size of the Homes 
may be gathered from the fact that the main buildings, chapel, 
&e., are insured for £55,000. (5) The Council have already heen 
obliged to sell out a considerable portion of their small capital 
this year in order to carry out necessary repairs.—I am, Sir, 





&e., C. J. Ripceway, Bishop. 
ONE THING CHEAPER. 
[To tHe Epiror or THE ‘“ SPecrator.’’] 


Sir,—By a recent decision of the Council of the Society for 
the Promotion of Hellenic Studies the statutory entrance 
fee of two guineas is waived for the first 500 members 
elected in the year 1920. The annual subscription, which 
entitles members to the Journal of Hellenic Studies and the 
use of the library and slide collections, remains at a guinea. 
If it is true that this is the only thing cheaper than before the 
war, I think we may be glad that it is so good a thing as easy 
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acess to the inexhaustible treasures of ancient Greece that has 
become 80. Will those interested write for particulars and 
application form for membership?—I am, Sir, &., 
Joun Penoyre, Secretary. 
The Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies, 
19 Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 1. 





THE COWPER SOCIETY. 
[To THe Epitor or THe “ SpecraTor.’’] 

§m,—There will be an important meeting of the Cowper 
Society at Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, at 3 o’clock on 
Friday, April 23rd, Sir James Frazer in the chair. The public 
are invited. Papers will be read. After the meeting visitors 
will be conducted to points of interest in the Temple. 
Admission free. I shall he pleased to send programme to any 
applicant.—I am, Sir, &c., Tromas Wricur. 
Cowper School, Olney, Bucks. 


POETRY. 
__—_-___ 
THE CUCKOO. 
O! Gotpen Call! 
That echoest thyself, yet dost not pall 
On listening Hope, who nameth thee 
And with swift joy acclaimeth thee 
A Voice trom the Sun, 
Where Winter there is none; 
Thou Flame! 
Without thee Spring itself is but a name! 





lor thy elate 
And wingéd summons, near, reiterate, 
Awakes a bliss that filleth us, 
A glory of life that thrilleth us, 
A passion of dreams 
From out those amber beams 
Of light 
Whose radiance drew thee hither in thy flight! 
Then distant, sweet 
Tho’ faint as Spirit-sound, the pulsing beat 
Of thy heart’s music calleth us, 
Its magie rhythm enthralleth us. 
It seems to the ear 
The vast, dim atmosphere 
Must be 
A far-off shrine and thou its mystery! 
In that chill hour 
When ceases the song of the first glad show’r, 
Thy note, a trump’s intensity, 


Calls out from Heaven's immensity 
A splendour, a blaze, 
The wan, and veiléd haze 
Is gone! 


While thy triumphal shout still ringeth on. 
O! Tongue of Fire! 
Insistent, clear, the voice of our desire! 
We hear Spring’s laughter Jong in thee, 
And Regal Summer’s song in thee, 
For thou and the Sun, 
And Youth and Hope are one; 
Thou Flame! 
Remembh’ring thee, Winter is but a name! 
Mary J. Goon. 
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THE THEATRE. 
are 
“A GIRLE WORTH GOLD.”—THE PHOENIX’S THIRD 
PRODUCTION, 

Tue Phoenix chose Heywood’s Fair Maid of the West for the 
third of their revivals as a typical Elizabethan “shocker”’ play, 
and thereby puzzled most of their audience last Sunday night, 
who obviously thought that unreserved admiration was demanded 
of them. It corresponds to our Boy of My Heart, The Female 
Hun, The Man who Stayed at Home, or The Whip. Perhaps it 
is to The Female Hun that it bears the most striking resemblance, 
not, alas! that I ever witnessed that celebrated piece, but I 
understand that, like The Fair Maid of the West, it contained a 
great many very fine patriotic sentiments and topical allusions. 
Heywood’s play moves with great briskness. Scenes in taverns 
at Plymouth or at Foy in Cornwall, on board a Spanish 
galleon, in the Azores, in the waist of an English ship at sca, 
or in Morocco, succeed each other in stimulating alternation. 
Unlike The Duchess of Malfi and, one would imagine, Heywood’s 
masterpiece, A Woman Killed with Kindness, the play acts 
very much better than it reads, The blank verse, which appears 
somewhat insipid to the eye, is agreeably fluent and 
flexible when spoken, and the comic relief provided by a very 
small apprentice, Clem, delightfully acted by Mr. Roger Livesey, 
who seemed “‘ but new come into his teens,” is effective on 
the stage. 

The play is competently put together too, if we can submit 
ourselves to the transpontine convention that allows the prin- 
cipal action to depend upon a death and mortal wound which 
both happen quite “ casual-like ” (though most providentially 
for the author) in an unpremeditated tavern dispute, and if 
we can swallow a long separation of the lovers, which is brought 
about by the simple expedients of wounding the only man who 
can recognize the hero, and of making the heroine, who has 
played her part bravely in several sea-fights, faint at the sight 
of the hero restored to her whole and well. Those lines at which, 
were they spoken at the Elephant and Castle or the Lyceum, 
the actor would come down to the footlights, address himself 
to the gallery, and then wait for applause, are delightfully 
definite. Take the following, selected at random. That 
generous but pasteboard potentate, Mullisheg, King of Fez, 
refuses to marry Bess by capture :— 

‘““No, by the mighty prophet we adore, 

She shall live lady of her free desires : 

*Tis love, not force, must quench our amorous fires!” 
Again, Mullisheg and Bess are seated side by side on the throne, 
He asks her name, and she replies that it is Elizabeth :— 


** Mull. There’s virtue in that name. 

The virgin queen, so famous through the world, 
The mighty empress of the maiden isle, 

Whose predecessors have o’errun great France, 
Whose powerful hand doth still support the Dutch, 
And keeps the potent king of Spain in awe, 

Is not she titled so? 

She is. 

Hath she herself a face so fair as yours, 

When she appears for wonder ? 

Mighty Fez, 

You cast a blush upon my maiden cheek, 

To pattern me with her. Why, England’s queen, 
She is the only phoenix of her age, 

The pride and glory of the Western Isles. 

Had I a thousand tongues, they all would tire, 
And fail me in her true description.” 


Bess. 
Mull. 


Bess. 


Here, however, the date is rather puzzling, for the play was 
first acted in 1617. There is also a most popular defiance of the 
proud Spaniard by the hero in chains, which only needs the 
changing of the words ‘‘ degenerate Spaniard’’ to “ degenerate 
German ”’ to be identical with one that I heard in a war play 
in 1916. The degenerate Spaniard replies with some delightful 
lines whose beauties Mr. Austin Trevor quite understood :— 

“Theso Englishmen 
Nothing can daunt them; even in misery 
They'll not regard their masters!” 
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The Phoenix was not perhaps quite so fortunate in its actors 
en this occasion as at previous performances. Mr. Baliol 
Holloway as Mr. Ruffman, a swaggering gentleman, Mr. Skillan 
as Captain Goodlack, and Mr. Livessy as Clem were excellent; 
but unfortunately the part of Bess Bridges did not suit 
Miss Violet Graham, who quite missed the robust, almost 
rollicking, humour and the equally delightfully sugary senti- 
mentality of her part. Miss Graham was too genteel both 
in acting and costume; indeed her dress for the first part of 
the play was most disappointing, and was exactly like that 
worn by young ladies who serve in teashops of the ‘ Ye Olde 
Oake ” type. 

On the whole the play will probably comfort those who 
secretly believed that present taste in plays is not particularly 
degenerate. The Fair Maid of the West is concocted with 
mechanical precision exactly according to the receipt that 
would be likely to give a play a long run with the Lyceum type 
c modern audience. TaRN. 


BOOKS. 

—_—_—>—_—_ 
THE UNION WITH SCOTLAND.* 
Tur very success of the Union of 1707 between England and 
Scotland has caused that triumph of statesmanship to be under- 
rated. The measure which united the two peoples under a 
eommon Parliament has werked so well and so smoothly that 
it has been taken as a matter of course by later generations. 
Yet the Union was not popular in either country when it was 
carried, it was hotly resented for many years by a large section 
of the Scottish people, and it became at a later stage most dis- 
tusteful to English Whigs, who regarded the Scottish Members, 
not without reasor, as George IIL.’s lackeys. A century had 
to pass before the essential wisdom of the Union was admitted 
by all parties. Thenceforth the compact of 1707 came to be 
regarded as a natural and inevitable step in the evolution of the 
English and Scottish nations, and its historical significance was 
obscured. This is the theme of an extremely able book which 
Professor Dicey and Professor Rait have just published. The 
English jurist and the Scottish histerian, collaborating in an 
examination of the Union, its antecedents and its consequences, 
have thrown new light on one of the greatest events in our 
history. 

The authors rightly emphasize the contrast between the English 
and the Scottish Parliaments before the Revolution of 1690. 
The Parliament of Westminster had shaken itself loose from 
Royal control, but the Parliament of Edinburgh, with all real 
power vested in the Committee of the Articles nominated 
indirectly by the King, had remained subject to the Crown. 
Thus, while our Parliament was a truly national Assembly before 
1690, the Scottish Parliament was not. The real centre of 
Scottish public life was in the General Assembly of the Church, 
a thoroughly democratic body which in the course of a century 
had acquired the confidence and respect of the nation. The 
fall of James II. and the establishment of a Parliamentary 
monarchy constituted the “‘ Glorious Revolution.” But while 
in England the settlement was essentially conservative, in 
Seotland it was revolutionary. For the Scottish Parliament, 
summoned as a Convention in 1689, abolished the Committee 
of the Articles, and for the first time became free to make laws 
without the previous sanction of the Government. This Parlia- 
ment and its successor of 1703 were the only genuine Legislatures, 
of the English type, which Scotland ever had. Nevertheless this 
liberated Parliament was so unfamiliar to Scottish minds that 
it could not rival the Church Assembly, endeared to all classes 
of Picsbyterians by the memories of struggle and persecution 
from the days of Knox and Melville to the ‘* Killing Time” 
that had just ended. The authors observe very shrewdly that 
the transformed Scottish Parliament with its life of seventeen 
years (1690-1707) presents a contrast rather than a parailel to 
Grattan’s Irish Parliament, which endured for eighteen years 
(1782-1800). Grattan’s Parliament, though composed entirely 
of Protestants in a country which was largely Roman Catholic, 
captured the Irish imagination because it had no rival like the 
General Assembly to compete for the interest of the public. 
Scottish Nationalism could express itself in the ecclesiastical] 
body. Irish Nationalism had no ovtlet but: the Protestant 
Parliament. It may be said, of course, that the Scottish 
Presbyterians in 1690 were not such an overwhelming majority 


* Thoughts on the Union between England and Scotland, By A, V, Dicey and 
R. 8. Rait, London: Macmillan, [16s, net.) 
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of the nation as they appeared to be. Some writers indeed 
affirm that the majority leant the other way. But the Episco. 
palians were too intimately associated with the Jacobites to 
expect much consideration from the triumphant Whigs, nor 
could William of Orange afford to quarrel with his supporters 
in the General Assembly, however harsh their retaliatory 
measures might seem. ‘The religious settlement as carried out 
by the Assembly excited much more attention in Scotland than 
the political changes effected by the Parliament. Beforg 
Scotsmen could become habituated to the idea of a national 
political Assembly the Union had been effected. 

It is obvious that each country had a most powerful motive 
for seeking union. England desired to be free from the old 
peril of an independent Scotland ruled by a hostile dynast y. The 
union of the Crowns had proved insufficient, and in Anne's 
reign it was clear that, if the Scots would not accept 
the Hanoverian as her successor, they would most probably 
revert to the Stuarts and give Louis XIV. a new ally, This 
danger had to be averted at all costs. On the other hand, 
Scotland, hard hit by the failure of the preposterous Darien 
scheme, realized that her infant industries could never th:iye 
unless she were allowed to share the trade of the English Colonies, 
Freedom of trade was a matter of life and death to her, and could 
only be had at the price of union. But these fundamental con. 
siderations were concealed from the view of many people by 
old prejudices and recent quarrels. We may well suppose that, if 
universal suffrage had been known in those days, and demagogues 
had had the ear of the masses on either side of the Tweed, 
much more would have been heard of the temporary and senti- 
mental grievances and much less of the solid advantages of 
union. The statesmen who drew up the Treaty of Union, 
afterwards sanctioned by the Scottish Parliament and then 
confirmed by the English Parliament, were fortunately able to 
disregard the cries of the moment and to work for the future 
good of their countries. It is important to notice that the 
General Assembly threw the weight of its influence on the side 
of union. Its leaders were sagacious enough to foresee that 
the Union would constitute a solid guarantee of the liberties of 
the Kirk against any renewed Jacobite attempt to overthrow 
them as in 1660. Nevertheless the actual task of drafting the 
terms and securing the consent of the Scottish Parliament with- 
out offending English susceptibilities was extremely delicate. 
The authors point as an example to the ingenious vagueness of 
the clause under which, after the Union, appeals could be made 
from the Court of Session to the House of Lords. That clause 
was indeed a masterpiece of tact. The dangers of a long debate 
in Committee in the English Parliament were eluded by the 
ingenuity of Harcourt, who drafted a Bill reciting the Union 
Treaty as confirmed at Edinburgh in the preamble, with enacting 
clauses that could not well be amended. A similar device was 
adopted recently in the case of the Church Enabling Act. The 
authors’ exposition of the Act of Union as at once a most 
revolutionary and a most conservative measure is admirably 
clear and instructive. 

The Union was not out of danger when it became law. It is 
doubtless true that the Whig motion in the House of Lords in 
1713 for repeal, which was only rejected in a close division by 
four proxy votes, was a mere political manceuvre. But the 
Jacobite insurrections of 1715 and 1745 were to no small degree 
fostered by Scottish dislike of the Union, and the Porteous riots 
represented the anti-Unionist feclings of the Edinburgh mob. 
After the accession of George III., while opposition in Scotland 
died away, violent prejudice against Scotsmen began to increase 
in England. Dr. Johnson and Wilkes had not much in common, 
but they both shared this prejudice. The Scottish Members 
were the most faithful of the King’s followers. They voted with 
the Ministry of the day, whatever its programme or principles, 
and the Whigs resented such corrupt subservience. But, as 
the authors point out, the dislike of Scotsmen that was well 
marked in the early years of George III.’s reign rapidly subsided. 
It is significant that a crazy Scottish nobleman was the accepted 
leader of the London mob in the Gordon riots of 1780 against 
the Roman Catholics. After the French Revolution we hear 
no more of any grumbling against the Union. Its beneficence 
had been proved by experience. If Pitt had had a free hand 
with the Irish settlement in 1800, and if an English party had 
not been tempted in our own time to seek Nationalist votes, 
it is conceivable that the Union with Ireland might now be 
reaching the same stage of acceptance as the Union with Scotland 
attained after a century. 
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THREE BOOKS ON THE WAR.* 

purr of the truth about the war is to be found in the personal 
narratives, written by intelligent men, who have not modified 
their actual impressions so as to bring them into accord with 
the official despatches or with the newspaper correspondents’ 
tales. One of the raciest books of this class that we have 
seen is the diary of a Member of Parliament, who was at Mons 
gs a French interpreter, and at Gallipoli and before Kut as an 
intelligence Officer skille d in Turkish, Arabic, and many other 
tongues.) It would be easy to guess at his identity, in any case, 
but, as the open secret has been revealed in print, we may say 
that Colonel Aubrey Herbert is the author. He has not pub- 
jished all that he wrote at the time or socn after, but he does 
not seem to have retouched the remainder. Thus his diary 
gives a most animated account of the episodes in which he took 
part. The first section illustrates the fog of war during the 
retreat from Mons. The author and his colleagues did not 
now what was happening as they plodded ever southwards 
with the First Division. In one of the rearguard skirmishes he 
wes wounded and captured, only to be released a few days 
later by the French advancing from the Marne. But the whole 
story is as inconsequent as a bad dream. When the author 
had recovered, he was sent to Egypt, and then to Gallipoli, 
wnere he landed at Anzac a few hours after the Australians and 
New Zealanders had made good their footing. What that heroic 
corps endured as they clung to the edge of the cliffs and the 
narrow beach under incessant fire is perhaps more clearly shown 
in this diary than in formal! narratives. The daily losses from 
heavy shells and from snipers would have taken the heart out 
of any but the best troops, and the ravages of disease were still 
Colonel Herbert had to harangue the enemy 
in Turkizh or Greek from the front trenches or to arrange 
temporary truces. The enemy resented his efforts. * When I 
returned two days later to make another effort at exhortation, 
[heard a groan go up from the trench, ‘ Oh Lord, here he comes 
again. Now for the bally bombs.’ In one of his excursions 
into the Turkish lines he saw for himself appalling evidence of 
the enemy's heavy losses. The flower of the Turkish Army 
perished at Gallipoli. The author was invalided after Suvla, 
and then went to the Tigris, arriving a short time before the fall 
of Kut. He was employed to negotiate with the Turks regarding 
the wounded and prisoners, and found Khalil Pasha friendly 
and plausible, though he did not keep his promises. Colonel 
Herbert, who is an ardent Turcophile. repeatedly declares that 
Indian troops should not have been used in Mesopotamia. 
His argument is rather spoiled by the fact that the 
Indians fought most loyally. The truth is, of course, that 
Western Turcophiles exaggerate the unity of the Moslem world. 
Colonel Herbert places on record the general conviction of 
the Tigris troops that the Indian Government’s miserable 
parsimony was the real cause of the reverses, and that Sir 
William Meyer, the late Financial Member, bore the chief 
responsibility. This is a clever and witty book. 

In an excellent account of the work of General Headquarters at 
Montreuil-sur-Mer, a Staff Officer who had served with dis- 
tinction in the fighting-line surveys the war from Olympian 
heights.2. The contrast with Colonel Herbert’s book is striking, 
yet part of the truth lies here also. The war could not have been 
carried on for a week had not three hundred experts at Montreuil 
and almost as many at offices elsewhere laboured unceasingly 
to plan the operations and to develop the enormous supply 
and transport services. ‘G. S. 0.” writes from full knowledge 
of these matters, and makes the layman understand the extent 
and complexity of the work. There was no eight-hours day at 
Montreuil. The normal day ran to thirteen or fourteen hours, 
for seven days a week. One used to think of Montreuil as the 
sleepiest town in the North of France, but it was transformed 
When it became the power-house of the British Army. The 
author revels in illustrative details. Thus he tells us that the 
“B.E.F.” once used 23,706 tons of munitions in a single day. 
It was September 29th, 1918, when our troops broke through 
the main Hindenburg Line. On the day of Vimy Ridge, 
April 9th, 1917, the Army used a thousand tons more. Such 
totals cannot be grasped; a cynic might add that the effect 
of high explosives is evidently exaggerated. In the course of 
an interesting chapter on labour the author describes the diffi- 
culties attendant on the use of Chinese coolies. They could 


By an M.P. London: Edward Arnold, 
By “G. 8. 0.” London: 


harder to bear. 


* (1) Mons, Anzac, and Kut. 
[l4s, net.}——(2) G.H.Q. (Montreuil-sur-Mer). 


“make the most finished British exponent of ca’ canny go green 

with envy.” When a Chinaman fell sick, another member of 

his secret society had to accompany him to the hospital. If 

he died, he must have a wooden coffin and the grave must be 

chosen with care; according to the official minute, “ the ideal 

site to secure repose and drive away evil spirits is on sloping 

ground with a stream below, or gully down which water always 

or occasionally passes,” and the grave must not face any of the 

four points of the compass, “G. S. 0.” devotes his last six 

chapters to the critical year 1918. He says that the French had 

decided, in the event of the.enemy advance continuing beyond 

Ypres and Amiens, to lay waste the Pas de Calais by inundaticns 

and to wreck the harbours of Dunkirk, Calais, and Boulogne. 

Marshal Foch on April 12th, 1918, issued orders for partial 

inundations, which the Governor of Dunkirk began to effect on 

the following day. The author defends ‘G.H.Q.” for its 

ction in regard to the enemy offensive, which it foresaw but 

could not check with the means at its disposal. If the reserves 

then at home had been in Franee, the whole situation might have 

been changed. ‘G. S. O.” declares that the Higher Command 

did not expect to end the war in 1918, but had made every 

arrangement for finishing it in 1919. 

A third book of exceptional quality is Mr. Frederick Palmer's 

detailed narrative of the American fighting in the Argonne and 

the Meuse Valley from September 26th, 1918, to the Armistice. 

The general effect of this desperate battle was to thrust back 

the enemy’s left into the Ardennes beyond Sedan, and to expose 

his main line of communications by Thionville to an attack 

which the Armistice alone averted. The American efiort, 

coupled with the Allies’ work further north, made Ludendorfi’s 

position hopeless. It is obvious from Mr. Palmer’s valuable 

book that we heard little of the American battle after the first 
day, when Montfaucon was taken, because the fighting could 
not, for military reasons, be accurately recorded by the corre- 

spondents. To understand this offensive one would need to 
know the district and to have the best possible maps. Mr. 

Palmer’s sketch-maps are helpful but inadequate, and his 
topographical notes are too brief. The fact is that the enemy had 
very strong positions in a country that lends itself to defence, 
and that was at the time almost impassable owing to the wet 
The American command was hampered for lack of 
trained officers and men. It had vast numbers of strong young 
Americans whose courage was beyond praise. But for dealing 
with German veterans entrenched on the hills and in the woods 
the American command needed many more experienced soldiers 
than it had. In order to finish off the war quickly, General 
Pershing was obliged to use the half-trained divisions, and to 
rely on their valour and determination rather than on their 
military adroitness. The American losses were therefore high 
for six weeks, but by shortening the war by many months they 
actually saved life. The operations resolved themselves into 
desperate frontal attacks for the most part, in which the Americans 
proved themselves more stubborn and resolute than the enemy. 
Throughout October, 1918, the fighting was indecisive. The final 
push began on November Ist, 1918, against the crest of the highest 
ridge in the ‘‘ Kriemhilde” system and proved irresistible. 
If General Pershing had had more troops fit for the fighting- 
line, he would doubtless have begun by attacking on a wider 
front east as well as west of the Meuse. But the offensive was 
planned and carried out in haste. It was a magnificent im- 
promptu by amateurs rather than an elaborate concerto by 
professionals, and it must be judged by its results. Inasmuch 
as the battle helped to convince General Ludendorff that the war 
was lost, the American armies fulfilled their task, though at a 
heavy price. Mr. Palmer’s stirring narrative does justice to 
the superb fighting spirit of the many divisions engaged, and 
explains the difficulties which the Americans had to ovcrcome 
in winning their greatest victory. 


weather, 





VILLAGE CLUBS AND HALLS.* 
Tne latest book by the almost bewilderingly versatile Sir 
Lawrence Weaver (to give him his new style) bears the title 
given above. One of the undoubted advantages of versatility 
to him possessing it is that he can meet “the demand of the 
moment” with a thoroughly topical book, almost while you 
wait. Having edited a series of regimental histories and written 
a much-needed book on monuments, he delivered himself on 
the subject of food production, and then brought out revised 
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editions of his books on Small Houses and on Cottages. His 
latest volume comes no less opportunely. Village Clubs and 
Institutes are “in the air,” almost as completely in the double 
sense as are housing schemes. 

The present book is conceived to show how benevolent and 
public-spirited aspirations may best be realized in actual bricks 
and mortar. To that end a selection has been made from the 
work of a score or so of architects, their solutions of the widely 
differing problems with which they were severally confronted 
being well illustrated by plans and photographs. 

The variousness of the uses to which a well-devised and wisely 
managed Village Hall may be putis suggested :— 


**Some halls are made the home of a local museum—an_ 


important use. Here may be exhibited curiosities of the neigh- 
bourhood. On the walls may hang old drawings and photo- 
graphs of historical local buildings that have been destroyed ; 
a case containing, perhaps, Roman coins that have been dug up 
in the neighbourhood; portraits of famous men who have 
come from the village; and other objects that will stimulate 
local pride and patriotism. It is very important, however, 
that such museums should be strictly local in their purview. 
Neighbouring people will often be glad to offer a set of spears 
from Polynesia, or a row of idols from an Indian temple ; but 
these should be politely but firmly declined, as they will occupy 
space better devoted to objects of strictly local interest.” 


Many actual instances are quoted to show what a variety of 
activities may find a centre in a properly catholic Village Hall :— 
“Tt may be said that because it takes many sorts of people 
to make a village, the most useful plan for a village club will be 
one which provides for its serving the maximum number of 
poses without undue expenditure. The Giant’s Causeway 

is not a place where an admirably devised building for such 
urposes would naturally be sought, but the Lord Macnaghten 
Snesiat Hall is worth careful consideration. The architect 
mace provision for many purposes. The hall fulfils, under one 
roof, the several functions of church, school, assembly room and 
club, lecture, concert, and cinema hall. On ordinary weekdays 
it is the school of the district, and a very good school too, admir- 
ably planned, furnished, warmed, and lighted, with well-equipped 
science and art room and a convenient instructional kitchen and 
staff room. The deep porch loggia, set to catch whatever sun 
there be, is for use as an open-air summer classroom, and wet- 
weather play-place for the infants, and as a sheltering porch 
for all those attending at the hall. The partition that divides 
infants and seniors is folded back, concertina-wise, against the 
walls when the place is required for public worship, instruction, 
or amusement. When used for services a portable altar is 
laced in front of the gallery screen. When drama is afoot, a 
ortable sectional stage is set up at the end opposite the gallery, 
or a sheet con be hung up for magic-lantern or cinema displays.” 


Again, of the Nettlebed Hall :— 

** The local Foresters’ Court is held there monthly, as well as 
all meetings in connection with the cricket, football and tennis 
clubs. The Foresters assemble there for their Annual Meeting 
of District Delegates. The Nettlebed and District Horti- 
cultural meetings and Annual Show have been held in the hall 
for the last four years. The Nettlebed school children drill 
there in wet weather, and the Boy Scouts and Girl Guides receive 
instruction in gymnastics and shooting. These advantages are 
at the continual disposal of the members of the club, who can 
also use the library every Saturday. The hall is a large and 
well-lighted room, with open timber roof and an apsidal stage 
at its east end. Behind the latter are two dressing-rooms for 
theatricals, &c., and there is a committee room, also used as 
library, at the west end, under the gallery. The reading-room 
and billiard-room are in the east wing, and the west wing is 
devoted to a play shed, with skittle alley, &c.” 


Happy solutions of just such problems as perplex and some- 
times disrupt local Committees are presented from the works of 
such architects as have given these matters their especial 
attention. 

The recommendations of the Ministry of Reconstruction’s 
Committee on Land Settlement are commendably enlightened 
and worthy of quotation :— 


“The Village Hall should be placed under the full control of 
the village community on the most democratic basis, and kept 
entirely free from any connection with creed, party, or class 
distinction. It should be available for meetings of various 
kinds, whether social or political, and music and the cinema 
should be permanent features in the amenities provided to 
remove the stigma of dullness from the life of the villager.” 


The Report then continues : 

“The question of the granting of drink licences to such halls 
demands some consideration. We consider that, in the event 
of the State taking over the general control of public-houses, the 

ublic-house should be attached to the village hall. So long, 

owever, as no public-house of this kind exists, it might be best 
not to prevent the sale of intoxicants in the village hall, should 
that course be desired by a majority of the villagers. In any 
event, the principle of ‘ disinterested management ’ is essential. 
No profits beyond a limited interest on capital should go to any 
individual from the sale of intoxicants, and we contemplate 
a refreshment house rather than a drinking place. A communal 





————__———______ 


kitchen might well be attached, possibly to be managed with 
> I 


the help of the Women’s Institute.” 

The pamphlets published by that very helpful body, “The 
Village Clubs Association,” are widely quoted :— 

““ Every one who is concerned to start a village 
right lines or to help it to a successful career will 
join the Association and keep 
expanding activities. The Association’s office is at 144 I 
House, Caxton Street, S.W., and 
the Hon. R. E. 8S. Barrington.” 
That is the author’s advice. We second it, but we would further 
recommend the intending club-founder to consult Sir Lawrence's 
illuminating little book. 


club on the 
‘ do well to 
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THEODORE ROOSEVELT’S LETTERS TO 
HIS CHILDREN.* 

Ir is a far cry from Sagamore Hill to Abbotsford, but the image 
of Theodore Roosevelt conjured up by these intensely human 
and delightful letters reminds us at almost every page of 
Walter Scott. There are some obvious, if superficial, simi. 
larities which strike the reader at once: both were essentially 
outdoor men, both were animal-lovers, both estimated the life 
of action more highly than the life of thought, both rejoiced in 
the company of children. But beneath these accidental re. 
semblances, which might well have existed without implying any 
real community of purpose, there lay depths of character in 
which “the Shirra” and the President were more vitally at 
one. There is about their lives a consistent wholesomeness, a 
manly fortitude, reinforced by a judgment so firmly balanced 
as to raise common-sense nearly to the level of genius. We feel 
that they saw the world from the same angle: that if a new 
problem in conduct were presented to them they would envisage 
the same facts, form the same opinion, and adopt much the 
same course of action. They were capable of vivid enthusiasms 
about matters which the generality of mankind can accept 
without excitement, but they did not allow their zeal to outrun 
their discretion ; their fundamental] sagacity enabled them to 
assess even enthusiasm at its proper value. Scott refused to 
write a biography of Mary Queen of Scots because his opinion 
was contrary to his reason; and for all Roosevelt's eagerness to 
shoot bears, he urges his son not to sacrifice his intellect to his 
body or his character to either. They were both men of the 
world in the only sense in which that phrase is not an insult; 
their own warmth and roundness of nature made humanity at 
large understandable and welcome to them. They recognized 
the dignity of human nature too thoroughly to wish to isolate 
themselves from their fellows behind the barrier of conventional 
stiffness with which mediocrities attempt to conceal and protect 
their insignificance. Scott was the most unaffected and ap- 
proachable of mankind, yet few ventured to take liberties with 
him ; and Roosevelt was eager to admit the claims of worth and 
service to his friendship without cultivating the habit of ill-bred 
familiarity which is sometimes mistaken for democracy. On 
one occasion we find him visited with a twinge of conscience for 
his disregard of the proprieties: he had been celebrating his 
daughter’s birthday with an uproarious romp in the barn, and 
he writes: ‘It seems, to put it mildly, rather odd for a stout, 
elderly President to be bouncing over hay-ricks in a wild effort 
to get to goal before an active midget of a competitor, aged nine 
years. However, it was really great fun.” 

To that superbly vitalized spirit life itself was “really great 
fun.” Ranching, shooting, writing books, zoology, travelling, 
being President of the United States, or rough-riding and fighting 
in Cuba were all “ really great fun,” and it was part of his gospel 
that they should be so. ‘‘A man does good work,’ he says, 
“chiefly when he is in something which he intends to make his 
permanent work, and in which he is deeply interested.” But 
the greatest fun of all was his children. His big heart over- 
flowed on them; he entered into their games, shared their 
troubles, cheered them under defeat, rejoiced in their prowess 
and exulted in their triumphs. There is no sign of partiality in 
his affection; he had enough love for all, and all received it 
in full measure. But to the reader the quaint personality of 
Quentin makes him stand out before the others. 1t was Quentin, 
aged then about seven, who replied to a reporter endeavouring 
to cross-question him about his father: ‘‘ Yes, I see him some- 
times, but I know nothing of his family life.” A year or S0 
later another of his pregnant remarks is recorded :— 


“A Georgetown young man having taken out a young girl 
in a canoe on the river, the canoe upset and the girl was drowned ; 
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the young man, when he got home, took what seemed 
io ws 80 exceedingly cold-blooded method of a special delivery 
ietter to notify her parents. We were expressing our horror at 
his ‘gending a special delivery letter, and Quentin solemnly 
chimed in with ‘ Yes, he wasted ten cents.’ ” 

Space will not allow us to give a quarter of the sayings and 
credited to this most individual of children, but we must 
ore we close our inadequate notice 


whereupon 


doings 
add one anecdote more b¢ 


f 
i 


Oo ae 


of a charming bool 

“The first day home Quentin was allowed not to go to school 
put to go about and renew all his friendships. Among other 
places that he visited was Schmid’s animal store. Schmid 


that the fourth century has said the last word about the conditions 
under which He was manifested to the world. If they are 
banned or alienated, the loss to the Church will not be less 
than it suffered when Wesley and his flock were driven into 
the wilderness by the episcopal ineptitude which it is now the 
fashion to lament. They do not deny any articles of the Creed, 
but only decline to affirm some of them in the literal seuse ; 
still less do they seek to impose their own interpretation upon 
others, for they desire to live and worship in brotherly concord 
with all who can say from their hearts that Jesus is the Lord.” 


It is impossible to compress either the controversy itself, or the 
complicated and often almost personal detail in connexion with 
which it comes before us, into the limits of a review. The 





P 


a large 


sented him with three snakes, simply to pass the day with— 
and beautiful and very friendly king snake and two 
ttle wee snakes. Quentin came hurrying back on his roller 
ekates and burst into the room to show me his treasures. I 
was discussing certain matters with the Attorney-General at 
ihe time, and the snakes were eagerly deposited in my lap. 
The king snake, by the way, although most friendly with 
Quentin, had just been making a resolute effort to devour one 
of the smaller snakes. As Quentin and his menagerie were an 
interruption to my interview with the Department of Justice, I 
suggested that he go into the next room, where four Congress- 
men were drearily waiting until [ should be at leisure. I thought 
that he and his snakes would probably enliven their waiting 
time. He at once fell in with the suggestion, and rushed up 
to the Congressmen with the assurance that he would there 
spirits. They at first thought the snakes were 
and there was some perceptible recoil when they 
realized that they were alive. Then the king snake went up 
Quentin's sleeve—he was three or four feet long—and we 
hesitated to drag him back because his scales rendered that 
lificult. The last I saw of Quentin, one Congressman was 
gingerly helping him off with his jacket, so as to let the snake 
crawl out of the upper end of the sieeve.” 


‘ 
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THE LETTER AND THE SPIRIT.* 
Dering the discussions of which L’Hvrangile et Eglise was the 
centre, a French Bishop described the attitude of the Catholic 
Hierarchy towards such controversies in summary terms: 
“Un évéque ne discute pas ; il ne raisonne pas: il condamne.” 
It is to the credit of the Bishop of Ely that, in dealing with 
Canon Glazebrook, he should have preferred the way of argu- 
But the latter, though the less 
For, impossible as it is, 


ment to that of authority. 
honourable, might have been the safer. 
itis unassailable ; there is no arguing with authority on its own 
The Anglican Via Media attempts to combine the two 
methods. They do not, however, lend themselves to combina- 
tion: and those who most respect the episcopal office will be 
the first to regret the loss of dignity which it has suffered owing 
to Bishop Chase’s well-meant but ill-judged entrance into a 
controversy which the wiser members of his Order have declined, 
and in which his intervention could only have been justified by 
a success which it has failed to gain. Canon Glazebrook’s 
original statement was so moderate and non-contentious that 
it would probably have attracted little notice outside the small 
number of persons interested in theology had it not been for 
the Bishop's action. This sent The Faith of a Modern Churchman 
into a second edition ; produced a demand for a French transla- 
tion; brought the delicate questions with which it deals into 
public notice; and served the purpose of a large-type advertise- 
ment of the opinions which it denounced. These results are 
‘often fears her friends.” 


ground, 


ambiguous; religion 

The principle of the symbolical interpretation of the Creeds 
8 not the point at issue. For the English Church, the Creeds 
are secondary to and based on Scripture {Article VILL.) in such 
a manner that a method of interpretation which is applicable 
to the latter is a fortiori applicable to the former; and the 
articles of the Apostles’ Creed which concern the Descent into 
Tv ? . . + 

Hell, the Ascension, and the Resurrection of the Flesh are 
iuversally taken symbolically. The question is with regard to 

} aan tt TH . ye Pa > ‘“ A ss 

the clauses “ Born of the Virgin Mary ” and * He rose again [7.e., 
in the flesh] from the dead.” Canon Glazebrook’s contention is 
that “ it is permissible for those who recite the Apostles’ Creed 
to i ° 

‘0 interpret these two clauses symbolically, so long as they hold 
0 the spiritual truths which they represent.” And he reminds 
“S—opportunely, in view of the opening given to ignorance and 
‘anaticism by certain recent ecclesiastical legislation—that 

“ ; ae 
q There is a real danger that the Church of England may 
pre} the fine tradition of intellectual freedom and tolerance 
t uch has been one of her noblest characteristics ever since 
—_ Reformation. For a large and well-organized body among 
a clergy are urging the Bishops to silence or excommunicate 
pn many thousands of loyal Churchmen who, yielding to 
Hone in their devotion to Christ’s divine person, do not believe 
.” The 7 : 
XL G. GI 








Latter and the Spirit «6 Reply to the Bishop of Ely’s Criticism. By 
azebrook, D.D., Canon of Ely, London: Murray. [68.] 


Bishop’s thought moves rather on theological than historical 
lines; but Belief and Creed is perhaps the best English 
statement of the traditional beliefs. If, as will probably be 
the case, it seems to the reader that Canon Glazebrook has 
decidedly the better of the argument, this must be attributed not 
to any special incapacity on the part of his assailant, but to the 
relative strength of their respective positions. ‘“ ‘I'he evidence 
is slight,” says the Bishop, speaking of the Virgin Birth. How 
slight it is difficult to realize till it has been formulated and 
examined. Not a few readers whose sympathies are rather 
with tradition than with criticism will find it difficult to accept 
the arguments by which the traditiohal opinions are defended. 
“The Bishop’s conclusions may be, and probably are, correct,” 
they will say, “ but he has certainly failed to prove them, and 


his failure prejudices his cause.” 

The instinct of piety is to resist change, and the English mind 
is disinclined to speculation. But at the Reformation piety 
survived greater shocks than any with which it is threatened by 
criticism ; and the intellectual climate changes, though it does 
so slowly, and creates an atmosphere which affects those of us 
who move with most difficulty among ideas. Conservative 
theologians would do well to reflect that the notion of miracle 
was intended to facilitate belief, not to hinder it. ‘The Virgin 
Birth, ¢.g., was an attempt to explain how the Incarnation was 
possible ; the resuscitation of Christ’s crucified body was an 
attempt to explain the how of the Resurrection. In each case 
the religious truth is one thing; the speculative, or theological, 
explanation is another. The latter is human, and varies with 
the varying thoughts of men. When it becomes an obstacle 
rather than a help to religion, a difficulty in the way of rather 
than a relief to faith, is it not reasonable to suppose that to insist 
upon its retention is an error at once of principle and of policy, 
a substitution of the letter that killeth for the spirit which 
giveth life ? 


OF 


7} 
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THE PHILOSOPHY 
Ir the reader has got into the habit of making marks, derisive 
or appreciative, in the margins of the beoks he reads, he will 
probably find that his copy of The Philosophy of Speech is almost 
If he comes to analyse his marks further, 
The present writer 


SPEECH.* 


black with comment. 
he will observe that they are of both kinds. 
has not for years come across a book in which highly disputable 
assertions were mixed up with facts with such complete im- 
partiality. For example, in speaking of the spelling reformers 
the author of The Philosophy of Speech says that if their principle 
of simplification were carried to its logical conclusion, we should 
find that we were being exhorted to abolish from the language 
‘all synonyms and superfluous forms.” He goes on: “ Thus 
we have the words ‘decay,’ ‘decadence,’ ‘decomposition,’ 
‘ disintegration,’ * putrescence,’ ‘ putrefaction,’ ‘sepsis,’ where 
one word alone, ‘ rot,’ would suflice.” The reader takes a hard 
On another page Mr. Willis speaks, 
Consider also the 


pencil and scribbles! 

perfectly gravely, of “the rind of a pig.” 

innocence cf the following remark :— 
“That the Romans should have used the same word for 

motherhood and for marriage indicates that they were ignorant 

of two of the evils which affect modern society—motherhood 

without marriage and marriage without motherhood. 

Surely this is ironical, Again, in tracing the pedigree of the 

word “ blight,” he says :— 

* be-li 


reveals an early recognition 
shed on a scientific basis, that 


“* Blight,’ originally 
of the fact, only recently est A « 1 
electrical conditions stimulate the activity of the micro-organisins 
of decay.” 

Electricity, surely, had no light significance until fifty years 
ago. 
Nothing, however, could be more admirable than the author's 


attack upon the ordinary grammar-books, and his exposition 





* The Philosophy of Specch. By George Willis. London: Allen and Unwin. 
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of the causes which have led to the extraordinary muddle- 
headedness of these compilations. For example, he pulls to 
pio cs the usual definitions of the parts of speech :— 
“*Nouns are divided into common nouns, proper nouns, 
abstract nouns, and collective nouns.’ This is as though we 
should say, ‘ Animals are divided into sea animals, land animals, 
American animals, and tame animals,’ or ‘Scotland is divided 
into Highlands, Lowlands, West Scotland, and Argyll.’ The 
sub-divisions of a genus should be mutually exclusive ; these 
divisions overlap in all directions. Three principles of classifica- 
tion are here confused, one grammatical, one logical, and one 
metaphysical. First, there is the distinction between common 
and proper, which is a distinction of names ; then the distinction 
between abstract and concrete, which is a distinction not of 
names but of ideas; thirdly, the distinction between individual 
and dividual, i.e. collective, which is a distinction not of 
names, nor of ideas, but of things. . . . ‘A verb is a word by 
means of which we make an assertion.’ Now, definition is 
per genus ct proprium ; that is to say, we define a thing by 
stating its ‘kind’ and some pees which belongs to it and 
no other member of that kind. Thus a man can be defined as 
‘an animal which laughs.’ We know that this definition is 
true because the definition and the term defined are convertible. 
Every man is an animal which can laugh, and every animal 
which can laugh isa man. If then the above is a true definition 
of a verb we can say, ‘ Every word by which we make an asser- 
tion is a verb, and every verb is a word by which we can make 
an assertion.’ Each of these statements is glaringly untrue.” 
Why has the science of grammar come to this pass? Because 
when the ship of national education was launched it was felt 
that some discipline such as that afforded at Public Schools by 
the study of the Latin grammar was en essential ingredient of 
education, and so the current text-books of Latin grammar wero 
taken, “the Latin was extracted,” and the book reprinted 
under the title of ‘* English Grammar.” Grammar was originally 
a branch of metaphysics. The Romans borrowed their grammar 
from the Greeks, the English theirs from the Romans. ‘ What 
the Greck grammarians had preserved intact of the original, 
the Roman grammarians effaced. What the Romans left 
discernible of the likeness of truth, the English grammarians 
obliterated.” We have, for one thing, mixed up linguistics with 
grammar. Grammar deals with signification—the transference 
of iders from man to man by means of spoken signs. It is not 
the business of grammar to classify ideas. That is the business 
of logic. Grammar has to classify the means by which defini- 
tions of ideas are conveyed. How are we to reform all this ? 
Mr. Willis’s cure for all social ills is the teaching of monkish 
Latin in elementary schools. It is a startling conclusion, but 
he brings forward some admirable arguments in favour of such 


teaching. 





SPRINGTIME, AND OTHER ESSAYS.* 
IN Sir Francis Darwin's Springtime, and other Essays there is 
a delightful review of Lady Holland’s memoir of Sydney Smith. 
In a letter to Mrs. Meynell in 1810 Sydney Smith wrote :— 


* The usual establishment for an eldest landed baby is, two 
wet nurses, two ditto dry, two aunts, two physicians, two 
apothecaries ; three female friends of the family, unmarried, 
advanced in life, and often in the nursery ; one clergyman, six 
flatterers, and a grandpapa! Less than this would not be 
decent.” 

And in 1829 in a letter to Lady Holland he says :— 

“ Jeffrey has been here with his adjectives, which always 
travel with him. His throat is giving way ; so much wine goes 
down it, 80 many million words would leap eut of it, how can it 
rest? Pray make him a judge.” 

To Murvay he writes :— 

“I think Lord Grey will give me some preferment if he stays 
in long enough, but the upper parsons live vindictively. The 
Bishop of —-—- has the rancour to recover after three paralytic 
strokes, and the Dean of —— to be vigorous at eighty-two. 
And yet these are the men who are called Christians ! ” 


Sir Francis Darwin hes also an admirable chapter on the names 
of the characters in fiction, and in this he gives a very thorough 
analysis of the nomenclature of Vanity Fair :-— 


“At one of Becky’s great dinner parties the eminent guests 
who come in after dinner are principally cheeses— Duchess 
(Dowager) of Stilton, Due de la Gruyére, Marchioness of Cheshire, 
Marcheso Alessandro Strachino, Comte de Brie, Baron 
Schapzuger. The list also contains the name of Chevalicr 
Tosti, who, 1 take it, is toasted cheese.” . . “The sub- 
sidiary titles of Lord Gaunt are pleasant—Viscount Hell- 
borough, Baron Pitchley and Grillsby. . . . There are many 
good names of shady people; e.g., Lady Crackenbury whom 
Becky cut, and Mrs. Washington White, to whom she ‘ gave 
the go-by’ in the Ring. . . . Among the virtuous folks, I am 
particularly fond of Sir Lapin Warren, whose lady was about 
to presont him with a thirteenth child.” 


_* Springtims, and other Essays, By Sit Francis Darwin, London: Murray. 
(7s. 6d, net, ) 2 
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He reminds us that Dickens is said not to have invented hj 
i3 


names but to have discovered them by research. Dickens is o¢ 
sionally happy, but as a rule his choice is depressing, H med 
Fizkin, Esq., of Fizkin Lodge,” “Samuel Slumkey. of q..” 

2 66 was 99 68 2 Y, Of Slumkey 
Hall,” ** Mrs. Nupkins,” “ The Slummintowkens,” “ Nockemorf,” 
“The only name in Pickwick which is comparable to those i 
Thackeray is ‘Mrs. Leo Hunter,’ while ‘Count fmeslink 
who occurs in the same scene, is unbearable.” Sir Francis 
Darwin shows us Walter Scott as a most disappointing artist ? 
this line. “In The Antiquary we have such names as Me 
Blattergrowl,’ ‘Baron von Blunderhaus,’ ‘ Goldiword,’ a cae 
lender, * Dr. Heavysterne.’ There are, of course, a number tt 
names which do not offend, but there are few which are act 
attractive.” 

There is one class of composition which Sir Francis Darwin 
has not included in his analysis; that is, books in which 
the names have an obvious meaning, as, for instance, jn The 
Pilgrim’s Progress, We wonder whether he has ever tried his 
hand at naming the characters in a Morality Play. It is py 
no means so easy as it sounds, unless the characters are confine: j 
to very simple types of vice and virtue. It is often curiously 
difficult to recapture the flavour of names such as “ Wit an4 
Wisdom,” ‘ Good-deeds,” “Sloth,” ‘ Business,” and so forth, 
M. Maeterlinck and his translators are certainly only partially 
successful. We wish that Sir Francis Darwin had gone on {) 
write about the true successor of the Morality Play—ie., the 
modern transpontine melodrama in which names such as “ Rose 
Meadowsweet ” and “Sir Mortimer Malways”’ still tell theip 
own story. This is an essay which it would be delightful to 
see expanded. 


ually 


FICTION. 
THE CLINTONS AND OTHERS.* 

Mr. ARCHIBALD MARSHALL’s leisurely methods do not always 
lend themselves to the short story, and “* Audacious Ann,” 
which occupies just cne-third of this volume, is far and away 
the best as well as the longest thing in it. It is in a wa 
a tour de force, for life in a girls’ school would not seen 
to be a promising subject for a male writer. He must run 
the risk either of appearing to play the part of a Peeping 
Tom or of drawing upon his imagination. In short, he 
exposes himself to the charge of knowing too much or too 
little. Mr. Marshall has surmounted these difficulties with per- 
fect taste and discretion, and given us an entirely charming 
study of a little girl, precccious yet never unpleasant, who 
combines, in virtue of her mixed parentage, French vivacity 
and wit with a truly English capacity for playing the game, 
But Ann was not an ordinary child. She was a Princess 
Charming who refused to be spoiled, who prized her independent 
above popularity, who could not suffer fools or prigs gladly, and 
was yet capable of stoical fortitude on a point of honour. W: 
can forgive Mr. Marshall for straining probability in prolonging 
Ann’s ordeal because of the exceedingly skilful use he has made 
of the opportunity in bringing out the best and worst in her 
schoolmates. Though it is a minor tragi-comedy, it is mace 
memorable by the grace and humour and sympathy of th 
treatment. We hope to hear more of “ Audacious Ann,” fo! 
this is only a brief episode, and, besides, Mr. Marshall excels in 
sequels, ‘* Kencote”’ is a vigorous sketch of Regency manneis 
in which a solid City merchant upsets the schemes of a raflish 
brother by an appeal to Caesar in the person of ~ the first 
gentleman” himself. ‘In that Stete of Life” is an uncen- 
ventional comedy of courtship with two scientific geniuses &s 
hero and heroine. But while Lord Kimmeridge was helpless 
outside his laboratory, Dr. Margaret Platter, who had risen from 
the ranks, wes a thoroughly capable young woman in all capaci- 
ties. The story tells how she finally extricated herself from an 
impossible situation, and regained not only her self-respect 
but the goodwill of the Peer’s mother, who had unjustly sus: 
pected her of being a mere adventuress. Of the rest, “ The 
Bookkeeper” is almost too unrelieved a record of unmerited 
misfortune, while ‘The Squire and the War” deals with the 
exacting and often inconsiderate patriotism of a type of elderly 
non-combatant. Mr. Marsha! handles this delicate theme with 
his wonted kindliness; but we prefer the sketch of the self-made 
builder, who amassed a fortune by honest and competent work, 
but employed good materials in the multiplication of perfectly 
hideous houses. The dénotiment, in which he is lured into 
© The Cltons and Others, By Atchivald Marshall, London: Collim 
[7s, net.] 
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engaging a first-rate and terribly outspoken architect to design 
his own house, is artfully contrived, but Mr. Marshall is careful 
not to overdo its poetic justice. 











READABLE NOVELS.— Tyopa. By Ernest Glanville. (Methuen. 
fg, net.)—An excellent story of adventure in a tropical forest. 
_——A Woman Named Smith, By Marie Conway Oecemler. 
7s. 6d. net.)—A sentimental but still agreeable 
story of a country house in South Carolina. The last drop of 
gueculence has been squeezed from the local colour. Rachel 
Fitzpatrick. By Lady Poore. (Lane. 7s. net.)—An attractive 
The Irish scenes are quite admirable, and written with 


(Heinemann. 





story: : : 
complete authority. Lady Poore is one of the few writers who 
can set down brogue.—— The Old Indispensables. By Edward 


Shanks. (Martin Secker. 7s. net.)—It is probably because the 
reader expects so much from the author of The Queen of China 
and Féte Galante that The Old Indispensables, a Whitehall night- 
mare, falls a little flat. The reader had imagined it would be 
“, scream” and finds it only a sardonic smile, 





POETS AND POETRY. 
THE FUNCTION OF THE CRITIC. 

Tar Poetry Bookshop, as fortunately a good many people seem 
already aware, publishes every month a Chap-book ; that is to 
say, a small very well-printed paper-covered volume with a 
cover design which is always amusing and distinguished and 
sometimes beautiful. Sometimes the Chap-books contain 
criticism, sometimes original work. They are edited by Mr. 
Mec Waugh, and such writers as Mr. Aldous Huxley, Mr. T. 8. 
Eliot, and Mr. Flint contribute. They are stimulating little 
volumes because they have not too wide an appeal. They are 
addressed to an audience which is assumed to be already more 
or less in sympathy (the sympathy of comprehension, certainly 
not of agreement) with the writers, and as in all productions 
whose source is a coterie a minimum amount of time is spent 
beating about the bush, there is a pleasant sense of having 
“cut the cackle and come to tlie ’osses.” 

The March Chap-book is particularly amusing. It calls itself 
Three Critical Essays on Modern English Poetry ; but the first 
of the three essays is nothing of the kind. It is a quite enter- 
taining analysis of the type of criticism which modern poetry has 
evoked. There are, says the writer, Mr. Eliot, only two legitimate 
kinds of criticism. Criticism can be written from the point of view 
of the historian and philcsopher ; a -o:m can be treated, that is, 
as a kind of symptom of the age in which it was written and of 
the frame of mind of the community from which it originated. 
“A historian or a philcsopher may use poetry as his data.” 
The second legitimate type is the criticism written by a fellow- 
craftsman, for example Dryden or Coleridge, men who are 
qualified to criticize because they are themsclves poets. ‘‘ This 
sort of critic is interested in technique, technique in the widest 
sense.” “The public ought to learn to distinguish the his- 
torian and the philcsopher from the reviewer and also from the 
critie cf poetry.’ Mr. Eliot isolates reviewing from criticism 
proper :— 





Its only proper motive is to call attention to something good 
and new, And this is exactly the motive which least often 
animates the reviewer. That it should be so is not wholly the 
reviewer's fault. For reviewing is, unfortunately, a means of 
livelihood ; though it is known to be one of the most corrupting, 
degrading, and badly-paid means of livelihood that a writing 
man can ply. The reviewers are merely the lowest wage-slaves 
in the modern literary system. Many intelligent men find 
themselves in this condition ; it is part of the social organization 
or disorganization that writers who have honest work of their 
own to do find that this is the only work for which they can be 
paid, Consequently, it is hardly to be expected that the reviewer, 
unless he has become so depraved as to have no other function, 
should enjoy reviewing. From the point of view of any man 
of the slightest intellect or taste, there is not enough good verse 
to occupy a reviewer one week out of the year. There is not 
enough pernicious work worth attacking to occupy him anoiher 
week. So that twenty-five twenty-sixths of the reviewer's time 
must be occupied with books that are perfectly colourless. And 
the dilemma is this: either a reviewer is a bad writer and bad 
a and he ought not to be allowed to intervene between 
ooks and the public ; or he is a good writer and good critic, 
= therefore ought not to be occupied in writing about inferior 
00ks,”? 


Reviewing is only valuable in so far as it is discreet advertise- 
hent :— 

= It cannot be too often insisted that the purpose—not of 
aaing poetry but of publishing it—should be primarily to give 
Pleasure ; and that the purpose for which we suppose reviewing 





was divinely intended was primarily to indicate such works as 
can give the best pleasure to the people who otherwise may fail 
to hear of their existence.” 

Here Mr. Eliot is beginning to perceive what is the true if humble 
function of the reviewer. Hitherto, be it noticed, he has spcken 
entirely from the point of view of the “ producer,” never from 
that of the “consumer.” In the present writer's opinion, the 
critic has a third function, and this is a function which springs 
from his use as an advertiser. The reviewer who docs the 
public the best service is he who regards himself as a kind cf 
envoy; he is not exactly a “ fair sample’’ reader, he is rather 
a kind of delegate sent by the public to explore the untrodden 
regions where lie the new volumes of poetry, slim, fat, and 
medium, good, bad, and indifferent. The present writer would 
deny hotly the statement that no one could enjoy reviewing 
were it not that he feared to be accused of having become “‘ so 
depraved as to have no other function.” Let the reviewer 
regard himself as the elected servant of his readers, as a leader 
of an expedition fitted out at the public expense to search for 
a new poet! What reviewer among us does not every week 
turn over anew the heaps of books on his table in the hope of 
discovering somebody, of being the first to blow a proclamatory 
trumpet to enable a waiting public to offer the necessary incense 
to some hungry growing poet ? 

But to return to the advertisement. The modern scientific 
advertisement-writer intends his paragraphs for the formation 
of the public taste along certain lines. So, but more disinter- 
estedly, does the reviewer, and we believe that the pocts are 
apt not to realize how useful a work this is. We believe that 
in a time of rather rapid development there is a place for the 
honest showman who will tell the public which hoop the lion 
is trying to jump through. 

We should imagine that Mr. Eliot had given us a pretty 
representative picture of what the “ producer,” the poet, asks 
in his reviewer. What, we wonder, is the point of view of the 
person for whom the review is really intended, the general 


reader ? 





Porms Worrny oF Constperation.—The Wheel. By 
Laurence Housman. (Sidgwickand Jackson. 5s. net.)—-‘* Apollo 
in Hades,” ‘*‘ The Death of Alcestis,” *‘ The Doom of Admetus.” 
——Oxford Poetry, 1919. Edited by T. W. E., D. L. 8., and 8. S. 
(Oxford: B. H. Blackwell. 2s. 6d.)—An anthology. Snow 
Birds. By Sri Ananda Acharya. (Macmillan, 7s. 6d. net.)— 
Eastern poems. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


_—_— ja. 
[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.} 





In the April number of Discovery (6d.), which continues to 
be of great interest as a journal at once popular and scientific, 
there is an article by Professor Calder on ‘* The Date of the 
Nativity,” utilizing the latest researches of Sir William Ramsay 
and others, The unity of science is well illustrated by the fact 
that the patient study of an obscure Roman campaign against 
the hill-tribes of Pisidia, not far from where the Armenian 
remnant is now being slaughtered by the Turks, has been made 
to throw light on the greatest event in the world’s history. For 
Quirinius, who, according to St. Luke, was ‘‘ governing Syria” 
at the Nativity, was appointed Governor in order to direct this 
Pisidian campaign, and the date of his command is now shown 
to be most probably from about 9 to 6B.c. Unfortunately Pro- 
fessor Calder, in summarizing Sir William Ramsay’s elaborate 
argumentin the Journal of Roman Studies that the construction of 
forts and roads by Quirinius in the Pisidian hills in 6 B.c. implied 
the end of the campaign, falls into error. ‘* Quirinius’s engineers 
could no more have constructed this elaborate system of roads— 
one of them through the very heart of the Homanadensian 
country—before the complete subjugation of the mountain 
tribes than General Wade could have built his fortresses and 
roads in the Scottish Highlands before Culloden.” But in point 
of fact Field-Marshal Wade did build Fort Augustus and construct 
his network of roads through the Highlands—even the road over 
Corryarrack—after the Fifteen and many years before Culloden. 
The making of the roads did not imply the taming of the High- 
landers any more than the roads and railways on our North-West 
Frontier mean that the Mahsuds and Waziris have become 
peaceful cultivators. Professor Calder’s mistaken analogy does 
not, so far as we remember, affect Sir William Ramsay’s own 
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interpretation of the new inscriptions. The important thing is 
that St. Luke’s accuracy, long questioned, is fully confirmed, 
and that the date of the Nativity was, in all probability, 8 B.c. 


Lhe Unsolved Riddle of Social Justice. By Stephen Leacock. 
(Lane. 5s. net.)—Mr. Leacock is best known as a humorist, but 
this thoughtful essay reminds us that Le is by profession a teacher 
of political economy. He remarks on the power of the productive 
machine, which, though deprived of the services of millions of 
men, continued at work despite the war. Evidently, he thinks, 
there is much waste of energy in time of peace. He criticizes 
the old economical theory of value and cost, on which is based 
the hypothesis of a “natural price.” He devotes two chapters 
to the Socialist theory and to Edward Bellamy’s pretty fancy of 
a Utopia which cannot be realized. Socialism, as he says with a 
premonition of Lenin’s recent decree, is simply slavery. To the 
Socialist, who declares that people will all want to work under 
the proposed new order, Mr. Leacock replies that “in a popu- 
lation of angels a socialistic commonwealth”—or any other 
Government—“ would work to perfection,” but ‘ until we have 
the angels we must keep the commonwealth waiting.” In a 
concluding chapter on ‘‘ What is Possible and What is Not” 
Mr. Leacock urges that Governments must maintain the high 
war taxes and extend social reforms, such as the minimum wage, 
a shorter working day, and unemployment insurance, taking 
care not to do too much at once lest the industrial machine break 
down under the strain. There is much good sense in this 
attractive book. 


From Persian Uplands. By ¥. Hale. (Constable. 10s. 6d. net.) 
—Mr. Hale was stationed from 1913 to 1917 at Birjand, in 
Eastern Persia, and from 1917 onwards at Kermanshah, near 
the Western frontier. This book contains his letters to a friend at 
home, describing the ordinary course of life in sleepy Persia, 
and touching lightly on the German and Turkish intrigues 
and the measures taken to counteract them. Mr. Hale is a charm- 
ing writer, and he evidently knows and likes the Persian people, 
though he recognizes their lack of public spirit. Thus his un- 
pretentious book gives perhaps a truer picture of modern Persia 
than some more ambitious works. Mr. Hale declares that the 
Persians are far more intelligent than their neighbours, and that 
they only need good schools and a tolerable administration. 
His account of the results achieved at a modern school in Birjand 
is remarkable. It seems that the German agents who made 
trouble in Persia did not succeed in Birjand, where order was 
secured by a few Indian and Russian troops. Mr. Hale was 
engaged at Kermanshah in the preparations for General Dunster- 
ville’s romantic little expedition to Baku. He notes that the 
historic road through Kermanshah to Baghdad was repaired by 
our sappers, and that trade at once began to flow along it. 
Now that a railway reaches the foot of the pass into Persia 
this ancient highway will regain its old importance. 


Shakespeare's Self. By W. Teignmeuth Shore. (Philip 


Allan. 5s. net.)—-This is a concise but very readable biography, 
telling all of importance that is known about Shakespeare’s life, 
and discriminating carefully between ascertained facts, tra- 
dition more or less authentic, and the various conjectures that 
have been put forward to supply the gaps left by deficiencies 
in the evidence. The narrative portions of the book are ex- 
cellent ; and if we cannot think so highly of the critical sections, 
we can at least say of Mr. Shore’s remarks what Macaulay said 
of Johnson’s, that at their worst “they always mean some- 
thing.” If they do not always display the highest literary 
acumen, they are never devoid of sound common-sense, and 
they are made with a modesty as attractive as it is rare. The 
suggestion that some of the sonnets may have been addressed 
to Shakespeare’s wife is, to us, novel and deserving of con- 
sideration by the commentators; it is at least as plausible as 
many of the solutions that have been propounded, and much 
more worthy and wholesome than some of them. The volume 
as a whole may be heartily recommended to any one whose 
Shakespearean studies have hitherto been confined to the text 
of the plays and poems, and who desires to know more of the 
author than is told in the Prefaces to the ordinary popular 
editions; but the reader should be warned that Mr. Shore’s 
judgments on the comparative dramatic and artistic values 
of the plays are not invariably to be accepted without question. 


The Reign of Religion in Contemporary Philosophy. By 8. 
Radhakrishnan, M.A., Professor of Philosophy, the University 





of Mysore. (Macmillan. 12s. net.)—In the present state 
Western speculation an Indian philosopher has every ch . 
of obtaining a hearing. This book is an attempt to show = 
“of the two live philosophies of the present day, pluralj : 
theism and monistic idealism, the latter is the more mena 
as affording to the spirit of man full satisfaction, moral as << 
as intellectual” ; and that “ the current pluralistic Systems m 
the outcome of the interference of religious prejudice with ne 
genuine spirit of speculation.” Pragmatism and neo-realig 
“not so much metaphysical systems as logical methods”. 
and the writer distrusts the philosopher-stylist. “ The spectla, 
tive efforts of James, Bergson, and Bertrand Russell, ang ins 
lesser degree of Balfour, Howison, and Schiller, are so attractive 
and imposing that we are sometimes tempted to rank them ag 
works of art. They are undoubtedly the romances of Philosophy,” 
The criticism of Western thinkers is often effective: the onan. 
tions of an approach to reality based on the Upanishads (chap, 
xiii.) are not more than suggestions. ‘ There is no establish. 
ment of this system as such,” we are told. “This must wait 
for another place and occasion.” 


™ arg 


The Unrest in Egypt. By Somers Clarke. (Cairo: Printing 
Office of the French Institute of Archaeology.)—Mr. Clarke, ms 
archaeologist- who has lived for many years in Egypt, throws 
light, in this well-written pamphlet, on the causes of the unrest 
among the peasantry. He attributes it largely to the oppreasiys 
administration of the Omdehs or local Magistrates, who ar 
unpaid, and who recoup themselves for their loss of time and 
trouble by extracting arbitrary fines from the fellahin. There 
are 3,600 Omdehs in Egypt, and it may easily be imagined that 
not all these men are honest and incorruptible. Mr. Clarke cites 
specific cases of injustice to support his argument. We must 
confess to surprise at learning that the Egyptian Government 
have left the peasantry at the mercy of these unpaid officials for 
so long. 


The Christian East, edited by Dr. Sparrow Simpson, is a new 
quarterly published for the Anglican and Eastern Church 
Association and devoted to the study of the Eastern Churches 
(S.P.C.K., 1s. 6d. net). It is a scholarly production. In the 
first number there is an instructive account by Professor Ageiev 


‘of the sufferings of the Russian Church under Bolshevik rule. 


The author is a member of the Russian Church Council. He 
regards the Bolsheviks as the bitter enemies of Christianity, 
but he hopes for a religious revival in spite of them. 

The League of Nations Union, which rightly makes full use 
of the printed word, has altered the form of its monthly journal 
and changed the title to T’o-day and T'o-morrow (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 6d.). The first number of the new issue contains, 
among other things, a short address by Mr. Balfour, a suggestiv 
little article by Mr. H. P. Lowe on the reasons that have caused 
even progressive Americans to lose faith for the time being in the 
League of Nations, and a map of the world to illustrate the 
present position of the League. 

Mr. Arthur T. Bolton, the energetic Curator of Sir Joha 
Soane’s Museum, has issued a tenth edition of the official Descrip- 
tion of the House and Museum (1s.), which may be had at th 
house. He has reverted to the text of Soane’s own description 
of his collections, supplementing it with many interesting note». 
The pamphlet is well illustrated with plans and photographs avd 
contains an index. 


The Clarendon Press has issued a new part of the tenth 
volume of the great Oxford English Dictionary. This pati 
edited by Dr. Craigie (2s. 6d. net), completes the letter ‘* V," from 
“*Visor’’ to“ Vywer,” an obsolete form of * viewer.” Weare toid 
in the Preface that, while Dr. Johnson recorded 149 words in this 
section of the letter “V,” “Murray” records 1,571 words. Itis 
curious to find that “ vote,’ so common and thoroughly English 
a term, was rarely used in its clectoral sense outside Scotlan¢ 
up to the end of the Tudor age, and may conceiv ably have been 
acclimatized here by the Stuarts and their Scottish followers, 
“ Vouchsafe” is among the few troublesome words in this 
section; it was, of course, a compound of verb and adjective, 
which were used separately up to the late fifteenth century 
and afterwards became conjoined. 


3efore Mr. Fisher made his recent proposal in regard to 
religious teaching in the schools, the Dean and Chapter 
Worcester had circulated a set of Remarks on the Draft Scheme of 
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the City of Worcester Education Department (Worcester: J. E, 
Phillips ; 24.) which shows much practical wisdom. The Dean 
and Chapter emphasize the supreme importance of the teacher. 
A good teacher makes a good school; a costly building in itself 
serves DO educational purpose. The Dean and Chapter recom- 
mend the Worcester Education Authority to appoint an Advisory 
Committee on religious teaching and training. Most of the 
Worcester schools are denominational. The Dean and Chapter 
express their readiness to help in forming the Advisory Committee, 
representing various creeds, in the belief that it would “ create 
guch @ unity of spirit and mutual understanding that the differ- 
ence between provided and unprovided sciivols would cease to 
offer any difficulty in administration.” 
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LOOSE COVERS AND CURTAINS 


NEW PATTERNS POST FREE. 
Liberty & Co., Ltd. Regent St., London, W. 1- 


ROBINSON & GLEAVER’S 
REAL IRISH 


TABLE NAPERY 
at Makers’ prices. 
Linen List 40P sent post free. 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER Ltd. BELFAST 
HAMPTONS GUARANTEE THEIR 


“SUNLAND” FABRICS 


for Casement Curtains to be unfadable either by exposure to sunlight or 
through washing. A book containing a@ full range, all different either in 
design, in quality or in colour and ranging in price from 2s. 9}d. to 12s. 9d. 





MORE ESSENTIAL THAN EVER. 


To-day the need for men and women to make pro- 
vision for those depending upon them is greater than 
ever, owing to the high cost of living and other changed 
conditions, 

A Scottish Widows Fund Policy meets this need 
and offers many other advantages. 


Send for booklet giving full particulars. 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS FUND 


Founded 1815. 
THE LARGEST BRITISH MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE, 
Funds: 22 Millions. Claims Paid: 50 Millions. 
HEAD OFFICE: LONDON OFFICES: 


9 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh, 28 Cornhill, E.C, 3; 
(G, J. LIDSTONE, Manager & Actuary), 17 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 





DENT’S WATCHES AND GLOGKS 
Three grand prizes and Gold Medal, Franco-British 
Exhibition, The only Grand Prize awarded to a 
British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chronometers, 
The only Grand Prize awarded for Astronomical 
Regulators, Chronographs, and Ships’ Compasses, 
NEW CATALOGUE free on applicatien. 
E. DENT and CoO. Ltd, 
Makers of the Great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 
61 STRAND, W.G. 2, cr 4 ROYAL EXGHANGE, E.6. 3, 


BY SPECIAL 
APPOINTMENT 
TO THE KING. 








YOUR FUTURE SAVINGS. 


You may guarantee your savings 
to your family if you die and to 
yourself if you live by means of 
An ENDOWMENT POLICY. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE GCO., 


LTD. 





SALES BY AUCTION. 
| keene SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

E will hold the following SALES by AUCTION at their large Galleries, 
34 & 35 New Bond Street, London, W. 1, during next week, each Sale commencing 
at ONE o’clock precisely :— 

APRIL 19TH.—SILVER and JEWELLERY, the property of Rear-Adiiral 
R. Harbord-Hamond, Florence Viscountess Massereene and Verrard, the Dowager 
Lady Tankerville, and others. 

Illustrated Catalogues may be had. 

APRIL 20TH AND 218T.—ENG F 
the Earl of Lovelace, A. H. Bates, Esq. 
prising Woodcuts, Sporting Prints, Mezzotints, &c. 

APRIL 21st, 22ND, AND 23KRD.—COINS and MEDALS, the property of H. & 
Guinness, Esq., Dr. R. H, Urwick, J. N. C. Pope, Esq., C. RK, Chadwick, Esq. 
and others. 

Each Sale may be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had 
known as 


Re 
“ SUMMERFIELDS,” BOHEMIA ROAD, HASTINGS 
(now used as a School, and in the occupation of Dr. Williams, also of “* Summer- 
fields” Schools, Oxford). 

A charming Home, facing South and standing in beautiful Gardens, Lawns and 
Parklands of about 40 acres. 

Messrs, MILLAR, SON & CO, will SELL the above by AUCTION in Lots at 
the “Castle ” Hotel, Hastings, on TUESDAY, 20th APRIL, 1920, 

Particulars, Plans, &c., can be obtained of Messrs. YOUNG, JONES & CO,, 
Solicitors, 2 Suffolk Lane, Cannon Street, London, E.C.4; WALTER PARKS, 
Esq., Land Agent, 51 Havelock Road, Hastings; THOS. W. ELWORTHY, Esq., 
Land Agent, 81 London Road, St. Leonards-on-Sea; and of the Auctioneers, 
Messrs. MILLAR, SON & CO., 46 Pall Mall, London, 8.W. 1. 


$ and DRAWINGS, the property of 
C, Stewart, Esq., and others, com- 











AUCTION. 


RESIDENCE 


SALE BY 
HASTIN <¢ 
VALUABLE FREEHOLD 





PARTNERSHIPS, &c. 


| ge gry OR with view to succession required 

in first-class PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS on the Welsh Coast. 
The schoo! is full with over 50 boys paying 100 guineas per annum. Gross fees 
over £2,200 a term, net profit nearly £1,500 per annum, Very favourable terms 
made with a suitable man able to pay down £4,000, the greater part of which is 
to acquire the freehold of modern schoo! premises.—Ior further particulars 
apply T. 3101, TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, LTD., School Transfer Agents, 
158 to 162 Oxford Street, London, W. 1, 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., VAGANT AND WANTED. 





Per yard, may be had post free on condition that it be returned within seven days. 


Furnishers, LAMP TONS Sha ot bucnos Aires. 





ADY, educated, seeks SECRETARIAL POST or RE- 

d SEARCH WORK. Fluent German, good knowledge of French, Dutch, 

{ and Flemish, Shorthand and typewriting—Box 993, ‘he Spectator, 1 Wel- 
lington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 2, 
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N VERSITY OF LONDON.—The Senate invite applica- 

tions for the following Chair, Readershipa, and Lectureships endowed 

from the Sir Ernest Cassel Benefaction and tenable at the London School of 
Economics and Political Science :— 

(1) SIR ERNEST CASSEL CHATR of COMMERCIAL and INDUSTRIAL 
LAW. Salary £1,000 a year, The Professor may undertake such limited amount 
Of professional work as will not interfere with his duties as Professor. Applica- 
tions not later than first post on 22nd May, 1920. 

(2) THREE SIR ERNEST C ASSEL READERSHIPS tn COMMERCE, with 
special reference to (a) Foreign Trade, (6) Organisation of Industry and Trade 
in the United Kingdom, and (c) Influence of Tariffs and Taxation, respectively. 
Salary £750 a year. Applications not later than first post on 7th May, 1920. 

() THREE LECTURESHIPS in COMMERCE, with special reference to 
(2) Commercial Geography, (6) Business Organisation, and (c) Transport and 
Shipping, respectively, Salary £500 a year, Applications not later than first 
post on 7th May, 1920, 

Applications (12 copies in each case) should be addressed to the ACADEMIC 
REGISTRAR, University of London, South Kensington, 8.W.7, from whom 
further poate lars may be obtained, 





ory @ OF BIRMINGHAM EDUCATION COMMITTEE: 
COTTERIDGE BOYS’ DAY CONTINUATION scoot. 


An ASSISTANT-MASTER with special “qualifications in GEOGRAPHY and 
ENGLISH will be required to commence duty in September next. The pupils 
are boys from 14 to 18 years of age. 

A Degree (or equivalent) and Secondary School experience desirable. 

Le of Application and Seale of Salaries may be obtained from the under- 
signe: P, D, INNES, 

Chief Education Officer, 

_ Cour wil House, Birmingham,1 3th April, 1920, 


S T. GEORGE'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (INC ORPOR: ATE D), 
= EDINBURGH. 
APPOINTMENT OF HEAD-MISTRESS. 

Owing to the resignation of Miss Stevenson on her appointment as District 
Inspector of Schools under the London County Council, the t ouncil of St. George's 
School invite applications for the post of HEAD-MI1S" TRESS, which will be vacant 
in September. Candidates must hold a University Degree or a Certificate from 
the University of Oxford or Cambridge equivalent to a degree, and must have had 
suitable experience in the work and organisation of a Secondary School and 
have taken a course of professional training for Secondary School work. 

Salary £659, rising by annual increments of £25 to £300. 

Forms of application may be obtained (by letter only) from Miss ELIZABETH 
BR. MITCHELL, Hon. Secretary, St. George's School for Girls, Murrayfield, 
Fadinburgh, to whom applications and testimonials should be forwarded before 
17th May, 1920. 


"be RCH TRAINING COLLEGE FOR ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLMISTRESSES, NORWICH. 

A LADY MATRON or SUPERINTENDENT fs required after the summer 
term. An important post, to appeal to women of a high type. Age about 35. 
Capable and experienced, preferably trained, to be responsible for servants, 
catering, household accounts, and the health, general discipline, and tone of 
students of age 18 to 22. To rank as head of resident staff and under the Prinetpal, 
Staff, students, and servants number about 110. Able, loyal mistress wanted, a 
sound and roligious-minded Churchwoman, in true sympathy with College Chapel 
services. Stipend to rise to £150, besides board, rooms, &c.—Apply to the Rev. 
THE PRINCIPAL, The College. Norwich. 


ITY Or LONDON. COLLEGE. 
LADY LIBRARIAN required to. catalogue and take charge of the College 
library. Salary £200 I r annum. Candidates must have had experience.— 
Applications to the SECRETARY not later than 24th April, 1920. 
DAVID SAVAGE, 
White Street, Moorfle lds, E.C. 2. Secretary. 





QT. G AB RIEL'S TRAINING COLLEGE FOR R WOMEN.— 
a Required in’ September, LECTURER in FRENCH, with subsidiary 
ym English or Music. Churchwoman. Initial salary, £140, resident. 

Apply to the Principal, Miss K, T, STEPHENSON, St. Gabriel's College, 
Cormont Road, Camberwell, S.E, 5 


] ESIDENT MASTERS wanted for PUBLIC SCHOOLS,— 

(1) Middle Form, (2) Se, in Middle School, Strongly recom. Also 
MANY OTHER POSTS, PUBLIC, PREP, and OTHER SCHOOLS, for General 
Masters and Specialists. Res, and non-res. Liberal salaries —FUTU RE CAREER 
ASSOC TATION, Messrs, Needes and Wimberley, 53 VICTORIA STREET, 8.W. a. 


r VRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN TE ACHERS, 
SAFFRON WALDEN, ESSEX. 

MATRON wanted, immediately, to take charge of the domestic side of the 

College and to help with secretarial work, Salary £70, with hoard, rooms, 
laundry and medical attendance.—Apply PRINCIPAL, 


BESIDENTL AL SCHOOL FOR CRIPPLED ‘CHILDREN. 
ALADY SUPERINTENDENT, who will also be HEAD-MISTRESS, will 
be required shortly for a new Residential Open-Air Mixed School near Broms- 
grove. Minimum salary £200, resident.—Full particulars and application forms 
may be obtained from the SECRE TARY, Sisattaghons Cripples’ Union, Daimler 
House, Paradise Street, Birmingham. 
AREERS AFTER THE W AR: a Handbook giving up-to- 
/ date information on every branch of work for educated WOMEN and 
GIRLS. Price 3s. 10d. Tost free.—WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, LIMIT ED, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, London, W.L 


OL BORN EMPIRE, 
Holborn Tube Station. 
Lewis Casson and Bruce Winston's Season of Daily Matinées at 2.30. 
Next week, April 19th, SYBIL THORNDIKE in The Show Room, 





LECTURES, é&o. 


(= IANITY from the QUAKER STANDPOINT. 
J PUBLIC ADDRESSES will be given on SUNDAY EVENINGS in 
APRIL at DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, 136, Bishopsgate, E.C., at 6.30, April 18,— 
“The Presence of God,” by ELIZABETH FOX HOWARD, 


U s COLLEGE, LONDON. 
Tiames HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
Visitor: THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Principal : JOSEPH EDWARDS, M.A, 
The Summer Term begins on April 29th, 
The College provides for Courses of Lectures for Advanced Students, as well 
as a GENERAL EDUCATION for Younger Students, 
Training is also given in Secretarial work. 
For particulars of the College, as well as of the School preparatory to the College, 
apply to the Warden, 
Miss C, FE, LEWER, B.A., 43-45 Harley Street, W. 
from whom information may also be obtained as to the Colle ge os arding- House, 
im which Students may reside, 











i 


HE LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL Col : ry 
DENTAL SCHOO LLEGE AND 

The SUMMER SESSION will open on April ‘th. 

The Hospital is the largest in England, and the only large 
for the whole of East London; 933 beds are in constant use, 
in-patients 19,699; out-patients 118,685, 

The MEDICAL COLLEGE is essentially modern, with large laborati 
—-< — the gm approved appliances, atories 

he DENTAL toe 0 is fully equip on the most mode 1 
Pn ayes - quipped ‘rn lines and with 
SPECIAL TU TORTAL CLASSES are held for all examinations, 

SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES.—Thirty-two sc holarships 
awarded annually, including four Entrance Scholarships. 

RESEARCH FU NDS of over £26,000 give unrivalled facilities for Medic 
Research. ical 

AP POINTMENTS, —QOne hundred and fifty Appointments are made annually 
from students of the College recently qualified, ee 

CLUBS’ UNION, ATHLETIC GROUND of 13° acres, Colleze Dining Hy 
Students’ Hostel. me oe, 

For Prospectus and earry apply to the DEAN (Professor WILLIAM 
WRIGHT, M.B., D.Se., F.R.C.S.), who will be pleased to meke 
for any one wishing to see the Hospital, College, or Dental School, 

Mile End, E. 


\ ESTFIELD COU LEGE 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON sla 
Chairman of Council: The Rev. CANON TEMP LE, D.Litt, 
Principal: Miss B. 8. PHILLPOTTS, Litt.D., F.R.Hist’Soc., OBE 
Students are prepared for the Arts and Science Degrees of the University 
of London. There is also a two years’ course in Citizenship. J 
A certain number of SCHOLARSHIPS of £50 a year for three years are offered 
for competition at an examination held annually in April. 
For Calendar and further particulars apply to 
The PRINCIPAL, Westfield College, Hampstead, N.W. 3. 


_— BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSIC ale TRAINING 
COLLEGE, DART FORD HEATH, KENT 


Tru 
Sir GEORGE NEWMAN, K.C.B., De. . “The MARCHIONESS OF salts 
BURY. The Rt, Hon. CHRISTOPHER ADDISON, M.D, MP, 
VISCOUNT ASTOR, The Rt Hon. LORD rated OF DU ‘NFERMLINE, LL D. 
Principa 
Miss HILDA WALTON (Oxf, Fin, Fron, Sch. Eng. Lang. and Lit.), 
Vice-Principal: 
Miss ALMA WIKNER (Koyal Cent, Inst, of Gymnastics, Stockholm) 

The College was opened in 1885, and was the first of its kind in Englan. 
Studentsa are prepared as toachers of Scientific Physical Education on Ling’s 
Swedish system, The Course extends over two years. It includes the study of 
Anatomy, Physiology, Theory of Education, the Theory and Practice of Gymnas- 
tics, Maasage and Medical Gymnastics, Dancing and Outdoor Games, Students 
practise teaching in schools in the neighbourhood, The College stands In its owa 
grounds of 23 acres, in a beautiful and healthy locality close to Dartford Heath, 
The Course beginsin October. --Further particul ulars on rs on appli cation to SECRETARY, 


MHE ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 
introduces into human evolution a new principle—Discovery of the 
respiratory use of the Cranial Sinuses, It is Nature's Secret of Vitality, and the 
Key to Health, Open-air Education, and Prevention of*Consumption, Breathing 
becomes copious and easy, the voice full, and the walk buoyant. 
NASAL CONGESTION SPECIALLY TREATED, 
without need for operations. Delicate children improve quickly. 
Address Mr. ARTHUR LOVELL, 94 Park Street, London, W. 1, 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
TNNHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained to become Teac hers of Gymnastics. The Course extends over 3 years, 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, 
Massage, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, 
Tennis, Netball, &e. Fees £i40a year. re or prospe ctus apply SECRE t ARY. 
ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL “INSTITU TE, COLET G AR. 
DENS, WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers, President 
Rt. Hon. Sir William Mather, LL.D. ; Chairman and Hon, Treasurer: Mr. C€. @. 
Montefiore, M.A. ; Sec.: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concera- 
ing Scholarships and Loan Fund apply to the Principal, Miss E, LAWRENCE. 


B= kesiiewt O R €C H A RD 
RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL OF GARDENING, 
AWKHURST, KEN 
Principal: Miss SLANEY (late Staff, Studley College ; Ist Class R.HS, 
Examination), 
Vice-Principal: Miss WALROND-SKINNER (late Lecturer, Studley College ; 
Ist Class R.H.S, Examination). 

Limited number of students taken. Practical, theoretical, and individual 
training given in all branches of gardening. Students prepared for the R.HLS 
Examination, Exceptional opportunities for delicate students, for whom 
special arrangements aro_ made, —Apply to the PRINCIPAL, 


( UTDOOR LIFE _—THATCHAM FRU IT and FLOW ER 
FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for women. Extensive range glass- 
houses, Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full theoretical 
instruction, Botany by B.Sc. Notable Successes in Examinations. Beekeeping, 
Marketing, Fruit- ‘rult- preserving. For illustrated prospectus apply PRINCIPALS. 


{ARDENING for WOMEN at ILEDEN COLLEGE 
(removed from UDIMORE to a more extensive property). Healthy 
outdoor life, with practical, comprehensive training. Entries any date. Non- 
residents also ceceived, Summer Term 26th April.—Prespectus of RiDLEY 
PEAKE, Kingstone, near Canterbury. 


QTUDLEY HORTICULTURAL AND AGRICULTURAL 


feneral hospital 
Last year the 


and prizes are 


arrangeme -nts 


























COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, WARWICKSHIRE.—Twenty new_ rooms 
will be ready by May. Central heating, water service in each room. Wall and 
rock gardens being designed this summer. Five resident University and other 
lecturers and demonstrators. Public examinations prepared for.—Apply 
Warden, Dr. LILLIAS HAMILTON. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


{ALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
SEASCALE (near Lake District), CUMBERLAND. 

Unique situation on the North-West coast, where the climate is sunny, dry, 
and bracing. Separate houses for Senior aad Junior pupils. 

The aim of the School is to supply a thorough education at a moderate cost, 
and to ensure that all the girls’ occupations, “poth work and play, shall tead 
to the building up of character and the formation of good habits. 

Pupils are met at Euston, _Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool, and Carlisle. 


L seer SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


Next Term begins May 4th. 
Prospectus on application to Miss F. M. 5. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hona.). 
Tel.: 7 Grayshott. 


MHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 


Modern History. Somerville College, Oxford, 
Bracing air from Downs and sea, 
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” GOUDHURST, KENT, 
A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS ON PUBLIC SCHOOL LINES. 
Head-Mistress: Miss D. F. HUNTER, B.Sc., Lond, 





Foard and Tuition, 60 Guincas a Term. 


Bedgebury Park is situated 280 feet above sea level, in the most beautiful 

rt of Kent. The historic mansion, with playing fields and Park of over 200 
acres, provides all the surroundings of a delightful home. 

The Head-Mistress is assisted by a highly qualified and experienced staff. 

The Church Education Corporation, which established Sandecotes and Uplands 
Schools nearly 20 years ago, has founded Bedgebury with the definite view of 


ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, 

June 1, 2, and 3 (Tues., Wed., and Thurs.), One or two of £87, five or 

more of £50, five or more of £20 (£21 for Day Boys), per ann. Faber Exhibition 
of £12, for one year, awarded to the boy who does best in examination. Exhibitions, 
£25 to £12 per ann., may be awarded to boys who do well, but fail to obtain a 
Scholarship.—For full particulars of these and of certain valuable War Exhibi- 
tions (awarded without examination) apply to the HEAD-MASTER or BURSAR, 





PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


BoOURNEMOUTH.—Recent Successes gained by Pupils of 
Mr. P. H. L, EVANS, M.A. 
RESPONSIONS, LITTLE-GO, MATRICULATION, 52. 
ARMY, including 1st and 2nd y¥ace on the Woolwich List, 36, 
Apply Stirling House, M:mor Road, Bournemouth, 





training the pupils under ideal conditions for their future responsibilities. 


—anv TANnIED’ COT Ror OpANNeET 7 
ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, CHANNEL ISLANDS.— 
Thorough modern education at a moderate cost for girls up to the age of 19. 
Pupils prepared for University Scholarships. Spacious and well-equipped 
school buildings, with good playing grounds.--For prospectus apply Head-Mistress, 


MHORNBANK, MALVERN WELLS.—Broad, thorough 

Elucation on modern lines for Girls, Games, gardening, domestic science. 
Home care and individual attention. Sunny, airy house in beautiful grounds, 
situated on the hill slopes. Well recommended.—Apply PRINCIPAL, 





§@HFiestgk xX 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS, 
Private Residential School for Girls. Tele.: “ Watford 616,” 








Qt. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
S 


Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of 
Newnham College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College, 


FOREIGN. 


p DUCATION in SWITZERLAND.—Ist-class Boarding School 

‘1 for Eider Girls, LES ALLIERES, LAUSANNE, Thorough general educa- 
tion, modern languages, music, painting, needlework. Fine situation, comfortable 
house. Tennis court. Escort in April.—For illus. Pros. apply to Principal, 


ARIS.—EDUCATIONAL HOME for a few ELDER 

GIRLS. French language, literature and history, Music, art, domestic 

tubjects, fencing, sightseeing, opera, &c. Comfortable flat, warmed throughout 
by central heat.—Mlle, CAZAUX, 97 rue de Longchamp, Paris, 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
| OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER.—For informa- 


tion relating to the entry of Cadets parents should write for this book, 
which contains in a corcise form the new Regulations, with full illustrated descrip- 
tion of life at the Royal Navai Colleges, Osborne and Dartmouth.—(Publication 
Dept.), GIEVES, Ltd., “ Royal Navy House,” 21 Old Pond Street, London, W.1, 


| ep ee L COLLEGE, PANGBOURNE. 

CADETS FOR THE R.N.R. AND MERCHANT SERVICE. 

Age of Entry, over 13 and 4 months and under 14 and 4 months, Fees, £160 
pa. Nominations to Royal Naval College, Dartmouth, Early applications 
should be made. 

Apply Messrs. DEVITT & MOORE, Managers, 12 Fenchurch Building, E.C, 3. 


] FREFORD SCHOOL.—Next Term begins April 21st. 
Reduced fees for sons of the Clergy. An EXAMINATION for the award 

of seven or eight SCILOLARSHIPS, maximum value £70, will be held in Juiy. 

For further information or prospectus apply to the Head-Master, Dr. CREKS, 


\ TANGFORD, SUFFOLK (3 miles from Sea).—Pupils 
y prepared for PUBLIC SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS and other examina- 
tions, 4} acres, River and sea bathing. Good dietary, home comforts. Special 
care for delicate or backward boys.—Apply “ W.,” c/o J, & J. PATON, 143 Cannon 

Street, EC. 4, 
y ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Council, Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 


sea, jacing Dartmoor, Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS, 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 








WUTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, near Maidstone, Kent. 

Founded 1576. THREE SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of £63 a year, 
one or two of the value of £18 a vear, and a CLOTHWORKERS’ COMPANY 
EXHIBITION of £30 a year will be awarded in July.—For further particulars 
apply to Rev. W. W. HOLDGATE, Head-Master. at the School, or to the 
CLERK, 53 Palace Street, Westminster, 58.W. 


BPicHToN COLLEGE.—An EXAMINATION will be 
held on June Ist and 2nd, to elect to SCHOLARSHIPS varying in 

waar £60 to £45 a year.—Full particulars on application to the HEAD- 
ASTER, 


RADFIELD COLLEGE. 


An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS 
Tanging from 90 to 20 Guineas, open to boys under 15 on September 20th, 1920, 
will be held on May 27th and 25th at Bradfleld.—Entry forms can be obtained 
Irom the HEAD-MASTER, Bradfield College, Berks, 











BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Publie School Education. 
A Highly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford. 
Fine buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boat- 
house, &c. Football, Cricket, AthIctics, Swimming, Rowing, O.T.C. Fees, £69, 
Entrance Scholarships, July.—Apply W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master, 


(HELTEN HAM COLLEGE.—12 ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS and EXHIBITIONS (for boys not already members of the College). 
The awards include five of £70 each, and the James of Hereford Scholarship 
of £35 per annum for boys born, educated, or residing in Herefordshire. There 
are also some Clergy Nominations of £30 perannum. Examinations on May 25th, 
26th .and 27th.— Details on application to the BURSAR, Cheltenham College. 


SEDBERGH $08 CO CO L. 
WO TEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS, value £80 to 
£25, are offered for Competition. 

Examinations on May 20th and 2ist in LONDON and SEDBERGH. 
: For details apply to the BURSAR, Sedbergh School, Sedbergh, Yorks. 


ALDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS. 
a ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS — 1920, 

An EXAMINATION will be held on June 3rd and 4th, 1920, for Eight or Nine 
Bcholarships, all tenable for two years, and open to boys under 15 on May Ist; 
hamely—one Alfred Smith Scholarship of £50. about five Junior Platt Scholar- 
ships of £40, and about two House Scholarships of £20. 

Further particulars may be had from the HEAD-MASTER. 





YOUNTRY RECTOR $ (ex-schoolmaster) can receive, as 
/_ PRIVATE PUPILS, one or two backward or delicate boys (12-15).— 
JEFFREY, Tugford, Craven Arms. 


TUDENTS ACME CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE. 
POSTAL COURSES BY EXPERIENCED TUTOKS FOR ALL 
EXAMINATIONS, 

Apply, H. W. RAISIN, B.Sc. (London Univ.), Freshfield, 55 Christchurch 
Road, Bournemouth, 


CCOUNTANCY, SECRETARYSHIP, COSTING—the great 
professions of the future, Specialised Postal Courses (exam. coaching 
and practical training) taken at home in spare time, under a staff of Honoursmen, 
Chartered Accountants, and Barristers-at-Law. The moderate fees may be paid 
by instalments, Send postcard for “ Students’ Guide,’ free and post paid, 
METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, Dept. 365, St. Albans, 


| oe TION. Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR 

will forward a brochure of his Private Lessons in PUBLIC SPEAKING, 
Vocabulary, Voice Production, Articulation, Recitjng, and Correct Speaking. 

Pupils include PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDATES, Barristers, Preachers, 
Lecturers, and Ladies, 446 Strand, W.C, 2. 








EK LOCUTION.—DOUGLAS STEVENS, A.L.AM. 
‘4 Engagements for PUBLIC RECITALS, CONCERTS, &c., accepted, 
TUITION given in all Branches, 
“ Among recitalists Mr. Douglas Stevens may already 1 
the most suecessful.""—Morning Post. 
Full particulars from 85 NEW OXFORD STREET, W. 1. Tel. Museum 1785. 
{TAMMERING.—Mr. J. HERBERT MIALL, originator of 
b “The Stammerers’ Alphabet,” whose instructions have been successfully 
practised at Eton, Harrow, Uppingham, Weymouth College, Christ’s Hospital, 
and other Public Schools, wili undertake a few Private cases. Visits or Corre- 
spondence, Effective any age.—Address 209 Oxford Street, London, W. 


e accounted one of 














SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


Qi CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
Me TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS, 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the BEST 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS, will be pleased to AID PARENTS by sending (free of 
charge) prospectuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION, 

The age of the pupil. district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given. 

J. & J, PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, KC. 4. 
Telephone : 5053 Central. 


"© heaters OF SCHOOLS AND 


TUTORS. 





Advice free of charge will be given by 
MESSRS, GABBITAS, THRING AND CO., 


36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W.1. Tel., Regent 4926. 
SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. 
The Firm invites applications from qualified ladies who 
are looking for posts as MISTRESSES or MATRONS 
in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private Families. 
NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION, 


Parents can obtain reliable information 


.{ CHOOLS 
respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational Homes 
& for boys and girls by sending full particulars of theie 
requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
of fees, &c.) to 


Messrs, TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Id., 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for ths 
teaching staffs of the most important schools, and thus abls 
to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
Offices—158-162 OXFORD S8T., LONDON, W.1. Telephone—1136 Museum, 


T UTORS, 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
VHE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South 


Molton Street, W. 1 (Gerrard 1263).—Ladies quickly prepared for Journal- 
fetic and Secretarial work. Course from any date. Excellent introductions given, 


ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. No reading fee 
charged. Good short stories required, 2,000-5,000 words. Novels and 
Serials from about 80,000 words. Where criticism is required a small fee is charged, 
Authors’ MSS, typed.—RONALD MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Street, Doctors’ 
Commons, London, E.C, 4. 





rVVYPEWRITING.— Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, Twelve 
Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C. 2(Ground Floor), T.N, Gerrard 6179. 

Typewriting, Titencographing (an economical process for reproducing 12 Copies 

and upwards of Agenda, Minutes, Price Lists, Testimonials, Parish News, &c.). 


TINHE EDEN TYPEWRITING AGENCY, 62 Marlborough 

Road, Gillingham, Kent,—Authors’ MSS, accurately typed by experts : 

1s, 2d. per 1,000 words, carbons 2d. per 1,000, paper and postage included, 
Promptness and secrecy guaranteed, 

A UTHOR®S’ M.S. TYPED. Is. PER THOUSAND WORDS. 

Neat, intelligent work. Circulars, testimonials, &c., duplicated from 3s, for 

25 copies—LITERARY DEPT., Oxford Bureau, 3 Crosshall Street, Liverpool, 


BE A SUCCESSFUL WRITER. 
MVWE LITERARY TRAINING SCHOOL booklet, “ How 
to Make Money with Your Pen” (sent free to all applicants), will show 
you how. 
THREE CHEQUES BY ONE POST was the recent gratifying experisnce of 
student of the school—a beginner. 
THE LITERARY TRAINING SCHOOL, 
Editorial G,, 22 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 2, 
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HORTHAND (PITMAN’S).—EXPERT POSTAL  TUI- 
TION. Moderate a. —A. BLAKE, M.I.P.8., 14 Brooklyn Road, 
pherd’s Bush, Londen, W 


HOTELS, HYDROS, d&e. 


OARDING in PRIVATE HOUSE, DARTMOOR. 800 feet The very fact 


above sea, Motor house and stable. Season opened April 1st.—Apply 
NTAB, Middlecott, Isington, Newton Abbot, 8. Devon, 























ESIDENTIAL COUNTRY HOUSE for INVALIDS who a hundreds of thousands of 
need nursing attention or rest. Comfortable house in Kent, in beautiful i ir ** bd 
and extensive grounds. Good cooking. Vegetarian or fruitarian diet if desired, — writers — their Swan 
Moderate fees. Under fully trained and alts | supervision. No tuberculous, Pens day in and day out with the 
mental, or infectious cases are receivec pectus end photographs on H i 
application, Box 994, The @ Apectater, | 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, _W Ge utmost satisfaction should con- 
ee ee sotoriganeeTestatetate vince you of the wisdom of their 








TOURS. choice. 
RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.—ITALY.—May 26th: Rome, 


Venice, Naples, Florence, &c., Train de luxe, 30 days, 79 gns. Italian 


and Swiss Lakes, June 3rd: 3 wee ks, 45 gns. Tyrol, July Ist: Dolomite 
Mountains scene of Italian victories, 4 weeks, 65 gns. (approx, ),—Miss BISHOP, 
F.RB.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, 8.E, 19. 








_— EARLSWOOD INSTITUTION 


SURREY. : 66 SV VA\ 
OWN PRIVATE ROOMS, WITH SPECIAL ATTENDANTS. 


UNDER MEDICAL SUPERVISION AND TRAINING. 


VACANCIES AVAILABLE FOR SELECT MENTALLY DEFI- 
CIENT OR BACKWARD CASES, OF EITHER SEX. 
ALL THE COMFORTS OF A HOME, WITH GAMES AND 
RECREATION, BEAUTIFUL SURROUNDINGS. 





For portions and terms apply to H. HOWARD, acces 




















P.O. Box 163, 14-16 Ludgate Hill, E.C,. 4 OF STATIONERS AND 
‘ eae — — ee ee JEWELLERS, 
‘MISCELLANEOUS. Prices from 12/6, 
ESIDENT PATIENTS.—ILLUSTRATED Booklet de- Write for Catalogue. 
scribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town, i : os 
uatry, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenics, MABIE, TODD & CO., LTD., 
Invalids, Convalescents, &c.).—Post free on application to Mr. A. V. STOREY, Swan House 
General Manager, Medical, &c., Assocn., Ltd., 22 Craven St., ‘Trafalgar Sq., . W.C.2 2 133/135, Oxford St., London,W.1 
AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, a Sen: Sees, Sey, 


Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work Toronto and Cape Town, 


from £2 2s, Specimens sent fre.—HENRY B. WARD, 66 Mortimer Street, 
London, W. 1 


ee BANK PAPER for Pen or Typewriter. 


London Factory : 
319-329 Weston Street, 8. E; 














Sample Ream, 480 sheets (10 x 8), 4s.; three at 3s. 9d. each; six at 





yt free, Cream-laid Envelopes, Cards. Samples on application.— 
THOM ist ERICSON and CO., 2 Tudor Street, B.C. 4, 
“A THEENIC SCOTCH WOVEN UNDERWEAR.—Made in 
all sizes in finest wool, silk and wool, and merino. Guaranteed un- 
shrinkable. Write makers for patterns and prices.—Dept. 27, Atheenic Mills, 
Hawick, Scotland. 


y, + ie — = ) 
> LACE—YOUGHAL NEEDLE-POINT, S aca 
: LIMERICK, IRISH CROCHET.—Suitable as a bridal present, for a4 . 
a Jubilee or for Church gifts. Collars, laces, handkerchiefs, fichus, scarves, MADEIRA 
centres, d’oyleys, tea-cioths, altar-frontals, &c.—Selection sent on approval , 
direct from the LACE SCHOOL, Presentation Convent, Youghal, Co. Cork. 

















RTIFICIAL | TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT. —Highest Value _ an Sire AM DN , 
assured, Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s, on Silver, 15s. on : bemahar 4 a ane 
Gold, £2 on Platinum, Cash or offer by return, If offer not accepted, parcel 
returned post free, Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken 
or otherwise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 

8. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. Estd, 1850. 





OQ” ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. — Persons 
wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 
Messrs, KROW NING, instead of to provincial buyers. Li forwarded by post, value 
porreturn or offer made_— Chief Offices, 63 Oxford S Street, London, Estd. 100 ye ars, 











LATTIS used in spring prevents swarming. Cockroaches 
begin breeding in spring and continue through the year. BDlattis destroys 
_. all. Harmless to domestic animals, Full directions on each tin.—Is. 6d. 
6d., or 5s. per tin, post free, irom HOWARTHS, 471 Crookesmoore Road, 

Se te id. 


QU TT. ABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, 
J LIMITED. (Established 1855.) Capital (paid up), £500,000. 
UkcHASES REVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS and GRANTS LOANS 
thereon. 
_ Apply SRORETARING, » 10 Lancaster Fiance, Strand, | W.C. 











THE UNION ‘BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED 
Established 1837. Incorporated es 
Capital Authorised and Issued, £7,500 
Paid-up Capita), £2,500,000. Reserve Fund, £2,570,000, Tosether £5,070 ,000 





Leserve Liability oi Proprietors oe oe ee oe ++ £5,000,000 
Total Issued Capital and Reserves ++ £10,070,000 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3 
DRAFTS a AORANT ED on the Bank’s Branches wate oy ‘the Australian 
States, and Dominion of New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 
DEPOSITS are received jor tixed periods on terms which may be ascertained 
en application. 


Yor cleaning Silver. Electro Plate & 
dard'’s 
Plate Powder 


K_ Sold everywhere 6 l- 244 &46 






The SUPER 
CIGARETTE 


Fine Old Virginia, Cork Tipped Ovak 


i, 116% 20 


Also in boxes of 50 & 109 


Spinet poreruns 


Ra J. HILL LT? LONDON. 22 per 2 oz. Packet 
SSE SE EL a 
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LURKING GOUT. 


THE ONLY WAY TO AVOID URIC ACID 


AILMENTS. 





A vast number of readers have undoubtedly found themselves 
at middle-age face to face with the fact that their systems have 
aoquired the gouty habit, and unless they wae extremely careiul 
they will fall victims to some serious uric acid ailment. 

Gouty ailments may “ hang fire” for a number of years, 
even when the gouty habit of the system has become thoroughly 
developed during that time, and only make themselves — 
at middle-age, when the vitality becomes lower and self- 
indulgent modes of living are usually adopted. 


WHAT CAUSES GOUTINESS. 

Uric acid will always form in larger quan than the liver 
and kidneys can eliminate once the vitality is lessened from any 
cause, provided the system is inclined to the gouty habit. It 
this gouty habit once gets a hold on your system it will continue 
increasingly until the right course is taken to check its progress. 

When a gouty ailment shows itself at or near the age of 
forty it is almost certain to be severe, because the system is 
jn a condition which favours rapid and complete impregnation 
with uric acid. These middle-age attacks always indicate that 
the victim has either failed to recognise the early signs by 
which uric acid indicates its presence, or has not adopted the 
proper treatment on their appearance—that is, to free the 
system of uric acid at the outset, and so remove the menace 
of serious gouty ailments. 

If you are in the unfortunate position of finding yourself 
gouty at the age of forty you will probably remember that you 
used often to suffer from such symptoms as pain after meals, 
indigestion, flatulence, and heartburn; sharp shooting pains, 
stiffness and inflammation in joints and muscles; dull aches 
and pains, numbness and tingling in the muscles of the fingers, 
arms, or legs; irritation and burning of the skin; and small 
lumps forming on arms, ankles, outer rim of ear, or eyelids. 
Now, if these symptoms were only understood to mean gouti- 
ness, and a proper uric acid eliminant, such as Bishop’s Vara- 
lettes, were only taken when such signs appear, the gouty habit 
would never be able to reach the stage when serious forms of 
gout occur, and all the agonies of advanced goutiness could be 
thereby saved. 

THE ONLY PERFECT GOUT REMEDY. 

As it is, however, the gouty subject who has neglected these 
early signs and has become afflicted with one or other of the 
severe forms of gout, has in Bishop’s Varalettes a remedy which 
entirely frees the system of uric acid and its compounds, which 
relieves the worst pains, swellings, inflammation, and disfigure- 
nents, and which insures against the recurrence of any form 

f gout. 

The unique value of Bishop’s Varalettes, both in the preven- 
tion and relief of all forms of gout, lies in their power to get 
the urie acid out of the remote parts of the system. ‘They are 
the one remedy which rationally frees the whole system from 
uric acid, because they penetrate to absolutely every muscle, 
tissue, organ, and joint in the body, exercising an unequalled 
neutralising power upon the uric acid and its compounds, and 
ensuring their complete removal by changing their character 
© that they are easily taken up by the circulation and 
eliminated from the tem naturally. 

If your ailment is severe it simply means that the amount 
of uric acid to be got out of your system is proportionately 
large, and may therefore require a proportionately prolongec 
course Of Bishop’s Varaleites. 

No one who has cause to fear gout, rheumatic gout, gouty 
tleumatism, lumbago, sciatica, stone, gravel, kidney disease, 
gouty eczema, suppressed gout, or any other uric acid trouble 
can reasonably hope to Keep clear of such maladies unless he 
tikes Bishop’s Varalettes, and so keeps the gouty tendency 
constantly in subjecti 

It is just because other remedies for gouty ailments have not 
the power of Bishop’s Varalettes over the uric acid that such 
other remedies fail ive relief. 

Bishop’s Varalettes are smail, white, tasteless, and efferves- 
cent, and may dissolved immediately and taken in any 
diquid without the sli -t inconvenience. They may be had 
of all chemists, 1s. 3d., 2s. 6d., and 6s. (25 days’ treatment), or 

is given below, for Is. 5d., 


SVS 


n 


to v 


} 
he 







whose address 
2s, 8d., and 6s. 3d. post free. 


WHAT TO EAT IF GOUTY. 

To know exactly why Bishop’s Varalettes are so efficacious you 
must read our booklet, which is full of valuable information 
for gouty subjects. It contains a full description of the prin- 
cipal gouty ailments, enumerating their distinguishing features, 
and explaining the rational method of overcoming and prevent- 
ing them. In addition, it contains a complete non-acid-forming 

etary for gouty subjects, telling what foods and beverages to 
take and avoid. “This dietary has been compiled from the works 
of leading authorities as the result of many years’ experience 
of gout and gouty people, and its importance cannot be over- 
stated when it is borne in mind that gout is often aggravated by 

© victims not knowing what to eat, drink, and avoid. If you 
a & gouty subject, or have reason to suspect that you may 
ame one, write to-day for a copy of Booklet Y to Alfred 
vishop, Ltd., Manufacturing Chemists (Established 1857), 48 
a Street, London, E. 1. It will be sent to you by return, 
iree. 


from the sole makers, 


The 
LONDON SCHOOL 


of 
JOURNALISM 


110 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
LONDON, W.C. 1. 


Patrons :— 

The Rt. Hon, the VISCOUNT NORTHCLIFFE, 
The Rt, Hon, the VISCOUNT BURNHAM, 
The Rt, Hon, the LORD BEAVERBROOK, 

The Rt. Hon. the LORD RIDDELL, 








The Rt. Hon. SIR HENRY DALZIEL, Bt, 
SIR ARTHUR PEARSON, Bt, 
SIR GEORGE SUTTON, Bt. 


SIR WM. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A,, LL.D, 
SIR ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH, M.A,, Litt.D, 
SIR CHARLES STARMER, 

CECIL HARMSWORTH, Esq., 

F. J. MANSFIELD, Esq. 

(President of the National Union of Journalists, 1918-19), 


Director of Studies :— 
Mr. MAX PEMBERTON, 

HE LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 
has been founded as a centre for the pro- 
fessional instruction of young writers who 

are desirous of adopting Journalism or Story 
Writing as a definite vocation. 

HE School provides two Courses of Instruc- 
tion; one in practical Journalism, one in 
Story Writing. Both Courses are given 

entirely by correspondence, and the instruction 
is under the personal direction of Mr. Max 
Pemberton, who has secured the collaboration of 
| many brilliant contributors and assistants. 


M.P, 


| The training is thus of a very thorough and practical character, 
and every endeavour is made to ascertain the degree and the 
direction of each student’s natural abilities, in order that the 
most appropriate field of literature may be chosen. 





| The number of students being necessarily limited, in view of 
the individual character of the instruction, applications for 
enrolment can only be accepted from those who show some 
aptitude for Journalism or Authorship. Applicants may send 
a specimen MS, for Mr. Pemberton’s criticism, in which case 
a small reading fee is charged, but this will be deducted sub- 
sequently from the enrolment fee, 


The certificate of the School will, at the termination of the 
Course, be granted to those students whose work and progress 


| justify that distinction. 


Contributors to the Courses :— 
SIR W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A., LL.D, 
(Editor “* British Weekly,” ** Bookman,” ete.). 
SIR ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH, MLA., Litt.D, 
(King Edward VII, Professor of English Literature, Cambridge). 
Mr. HAROLD CHILD. Mr, W. B. MAXWELL, 
Mr, DION CLAYTON CALTHROP, 
late Mr. CHARLES GARVICE, Mr. J. 
Mr. CHARLES SPENSER SARLE, 
Mr, ALEXANDER CAMPBELL, Mr. HAMILTON FYFE, 


The M. BULLOCH, 





Mr, NEWMAN FLOWER, Mr. PETT RIDGE, 
Mr. BARRY PALN, Mr. 8. J. PRYOR, 
Mrs, W. K, CLIFFORD, Miss MARY BILLINGTON, 


Full information regarding the School’s Courses of Instruction 
given in the Prospectus, which also contains a complete 
A copy of 


is 
Synopsis of the Lessons comprising each Course. 
the Prospectus may be had upon application. 

The fee for each Course is moderate and inclusive. The student 
is not required to attend lectures or classes, but in special cases 
the instruction may be supplemented by personal interviews. 


All applications for the Prospectus of the London School of 
Journalism, or other communications, should be addressed to:— 


The Organizing Manager, 


LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 


110 GREAT RUSSELL ST., LONDON, W.C. 1. 


Telephone No. :—Museum 4574, 
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THE 


‘ARETHUSA’ 


TRAINING SHIP 
and the SHAFTESBURY HOMES at 
BISLEY, TWICKENHAM, EALING, 
SUDBURY, and ROYSTON, maintaining 
and training 1,200 boys and girls, 
NEED HELP 


Special Help is wanted for the Emergency Fund 


Patrons - - THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN, 
President - - H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
Vice-President ADMIRAL VISCOUNT JELLICOE. 
Chairman and Treasurer - - — . MALDEN, Esq., ° 
Chairman of *‘Arethusa’ Committee —- ” Howson F. DEvirt, Esq. 
Joint Secretaries - H. Bristow WALLEN; HENRY G, COPELAND. 


London Office : 
NATIONAL REFUGES, 164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W.C. 2. 

















EX. SERVICE MEN 


Are being Specially Cared for by 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


hy means of HOSTELS for those attending Hospital 
or seeking work; EMPLOYMENT BUREAU; TRAIN- 
ING FARM and MARKET GARDEN for training men 
to work on the land. Friends of the DISABLED and 
SHELL-SHOCKED for helping men who have lost their 
health in the country’s cause. The MOTHERLESS 
CHILDREN of ex-Service men are taken in full charge. 


THE EVANGELISTIC AND SOCIAL WORK 
is also in active operation. 


” to Prebendary CARLILE, D.D., 
London, W.1. 


Cheaues, crossed “ Barclays % Church Armu, 
Church Army Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, 


PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT. 


THE CHURCH ARMY. 


ANNUAL SERMON. 


ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL, WEDNESDAY EVENING, Sth MAY, 
at 8 o'clock. 
-THE LORD BISHOP OF WILLESDEN, 





Preacher— 


ANNUAL MEETINGS: 
QUEEN'S HALL, Langham Place, W. 
(Sole Lessees : Messrs. Chappell & Co., Ltd.), 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON & EVENING, 6rn MAY. 

The VISCOUNT WOLMER, M.P. 

Chairman : FIELD-MARSHAL the LORD 
METHUEN, G.C.B. 


At 3.—Chairman : 
At 7.30. 


The attendance of all interested in the WORK of ithe CHURCH 
ARMY, SOCIAL and EVANGELISTIC, is CORDIALLY 
INVITED. 





FOR SICK AND ACED CLERCY. 
HOMES OF S. BARNABAS. 
Only Permanent Provision for Home 
and Missionary Clergy 
otherwise lacking Home Comforts and Nursing. 
Patrons—The ARCHBISHOPS. 


In the NAME of JUSTICE and MERCY. 
The NEED of Immediate HELP is PRESSING. 





Cheques crossed Messrs. Hoare, payable to Warden, Rev. C. 
CaRrEY er Homes of 8S. Barnabas, Dormans, — 





c —_— — = 


‘MATALOGUE of PUBLISHERS? REMAINDERS. mostly 

/ offered for the first time, at SPECIALLY REDUCED PRICES, all 
n New Condition as Published, free on request,—H, J, GLAISHER, Remainder 
Bookseller, 55/7 Wigmore Street, W. 1. 





—_______, 


FOUR ARCHBISHOPS 


The Eastern Churches are looking to the British ang 
Foreign Bible Society for supplies of the editions of the 
Scriptures which they so sorely need after the ruin of the 
war. During the last six months four different Eastern 
Archbishops have approached the Bible House with this 
object in view. 

THE ARCHBISHOP OF ATHENS, during his recent 
visit to London, made proposals for a fresh version in 
Modern Greek, in co-operation with the Society, to mect the 
spiritual needs of the Hellenic Kingdom. 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF TREBIZOND—that ancient 
city where Xenophon and his ten thousand retreating Greeks 
at length sighted the Black Sea—-visited the London Bible 
House just before Christmas, in order to familiarize himself 
with the scope of the Society's operations. 


THE ARCHBISEOP OF SMYRNA has written, earnestly 
asking for a New Testament with Ancient and Modern 
Greek in parallel columns, and wishing the Society * stil] 
greater success in the prosecution of its glorious work.” 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF SYRIA called at the Bible 
House in March, and expressed his delight with the new 
edition of the Syriac Testament which the Society is just 
publishing. He requested that copies should be sent out 
for use among his distressed people, spoke warmly of the 
help which the Society had given to Syria, and prayed that 
God's blessing might rest upon all its work. 


Send a gift to the Secretaries, British and Foreign Bible 
Society, 146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 


THE CALDECOTT COMMUNITY. 


A BOARDING ING SCHOOL FOR 
WORKING MEN’S CHILDREN. 


Founded 1911 as a Nursery School in St. Pancras; 
became a country Boarding School in 1917. 


Will you help to bring these children from crowded London 
homes to be educated in healthy surroundings, where they are 
taught handwork, carpentry, farming, and gardening, alongside 
the usual school studies? The children return home for their 
holidays. 

The parents pay as large fees as their incomes allow; more 
voluntary subscriptions and donations urgently needed to cover 
expenses. 

Our present premises are already too small for the 40 children; 
we have refused 200 for lack of accommodation. 

WILL ANYONE OFFER A LARGE HOUSE, RENT FREE, 
OR FOR LOW RENT, OR A SITE FOR BUILDING ? 
LARGE ROOMS, GOOD GROUNDS, HEALTHY SITUATION ESSENTIAL, 
WITHIN ONE TO TWO HOURS OF LONDON BY TRAIN. 


Hon. Directors : Miss L. M. RENDEL, Miss P. M. POTTER. 
For Report and further particulars apply THE SECRETARY, 
Charlton, East Sutton, near Maidstone, Kent. 


_ - es ——» 


FEEDING, CLOTHING, 
SHELTERING AND TRAINING 


4,531 of 
THE NATION’S CHILDREN 


has resulted in 


a HEAVY OVERDRAFT on the GENERAL FUND of the 


Waifs & Strays Society. 


Please send a donation to Secretary, 
Rev. W. Fowrett Swann, M.A., 


Old Town Hall, Kennington Rd., London, S.E. 11. 


Cheques, &c., crossed and payable to “ Waifs & Strays.” 
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Tounderstand Mr. Lloyd George’s Statesmanship 


read 


Politicians on the War-Path 


By L. J. MAXSE. 
2s. 6d. net. 





NATIONAL REVIEW OFFICE, 


43 Duke Street, St. James’s, London, S.W. 1. 


‘THE HUMAN HAIR| 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 

Author of “Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
“ Alopecia Areata,’ “The Hair and the Nervous System,” ete. 
“ Everybody should read this book.”—Scotsman. 

“The new facts related by the Professor have come 

upon us as & revelation.”’—The Guardian. 

“The precepts he lays down for the preservation and 
restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and con- 
vincing.’"—Medical Record. 

Price 7d. post free from 
J, HARLEY PARKER, Ltd, (Desk 37), 117 St. George's Road, Belgravia, 
London, S.W. 1. 


“INNOCENT AND SUFFERING” 
are the Babies and Young Children 
in the pathetic Children’s wards of 
THE LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL, W. 9. 
Please send a donation to Lord Kinnaird or J. F. W. Deacon, 
Esq., the Hon. Treasurers, at 283, Harrow Road, W. 9 
£212,000 REQUIRED ANNUALLY. 





The Sister of LiteratureTobacco 
Prof. Sir Walter Raleigh in the’ Times” 






“The pipe, with solemn inter osing puff, 
Makes half a sentence ata ‘Gime enough; # 
The dozing sages drop the drowsy strlen, 
Then pouse, and puff and speakand puff B 


tral COWPER,} 









PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


“Pipe Perfect” 
IN THREE STRENGTHS— 









White Label. Mild and Medium, 
10 = 1/- 
Per oz. Per oz. 


> JOuN PLAYER & SONS, ee 


The Tmnerial Tohacen Co. tof Great Reitaia and Treland), Lt 
















Out of My Life 


a 


br 
EARLY in" REVIEWS: 
Observer : G Yorkshire Post : 
‘A book to be read and * Written with more nerve 
carefully digested . . . a and humour than could 


have been expected from 
a man _ whose portrait 
suggests the very embodi- 
ment of dull and brutish 
Prussianism,” 


fascinating revelation of 
a personality and a creed,” 


Morning Post: 
“It enables us to under- 
stand why the German 
people should have 
pitched upon the author 
as their national hero,” 


Scotsman ; ; 

‘His memoirs are the 
most fascinating and in- 
structive that the ‘war 
has yet produced,” 

Daily Chronicle : 
“The life story of an 
impenitent junker,” 
I a ily Graphic : 
volu me of high 
interest.’ 


Times: 
“No one, after reading 
the book, can doubt that 
its author was not the 
man who wielded the 
thunderbolis,” 


BSNS 


‘a 


MARSHAL VON 


HINDENBURG 


With Portrait Frontispiece and 
3 Large Maps. Cloth. 3ls. 6d. net. 


Of all Booksellers and Libraries. 
CASSELL & CO., LTD., La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.4. 
WW@CT@@@@qqqq#@# MM@q@M@q@q@Eq]qMM@@t!@tttttltttttéz”e,3 


FICTION REALLY WORTH READING 


At all up to date Libraries. 








Ask for thes2 Novels and see you get them. 

ANOTHER SAX ROHMER SUCCESS. 

ANOTHER SAX ROHMER SUCCESS. 
THE DREAM DETECTIVE. 


Being some account of the methods of Moris Klaus, by 
SAX ROHMER (Author of ‘* DOPE,” ** Dr. FU MANCHU,” 
&e.) At all Libraries, Booksellers and Railway Bookstalls. 
Price 7s. net. 


THE DREAM DETECTIVE 


Is a yarn to grip the reader from the first page to the last. 





A FINE ROMANCE OF THE DAYS OF NERO. 


CLEOMENES (The new ‘© Quo Vadis?’’) 
By MARIS WARRINGTON. 7s. 6d. net. 





‘*An amusing, animated story full of drematic incident.’ 


SUNSHINE ON THE NILE. 


By MAY CROMMELIN. 7s. 6d. net. 


SUNSHINE ON THE NILE. 


**A Romance that carries the reader swingingly along. 


A PRINCE OF INTRIGUE. 


By MAY WYNNE, 7s. 6d. net. 


A PRINCE OF INTRIGUE. 


A Real Laughter Bock. 


THE BETTER YARN. 
Some Chronicles of the Merrythought Club by ARTHUR 
GREENING. Pictures by Clive Gardner and A. Lock. 
23. 6d. net. 
John o London's Weekly says: ‘You cannot help laughing 
over these stories, even when in the dullest of moods.” 
Daily Graphicsays : ‘‘ Asuperb collection of laughable stories.” 


JARROLDS, PUBLISHERS (Lenden) LD. 
10 & 11 Warwick Lane, London, E.C. 4. 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 
HENRY FOX 


1ST LORD HOLLAND 


His Family and Relations. By the EARL of 

ILCHESTER. 2vols. IMustrated. 32s. net. 

The Times.—‘‘ The book is well written and well arranged. 
The writer knows his subject and his period and can use his 
knowledge effectively. He has had access to a great deal of 
material which has never been used before.” 

The Spectator.—* Most interesting and valuable.” 

The Nation.—‘ Excellent reading. . . . Lord Jlchester’s dis- 
cussion of the events of the time is sensible and judicial.”’ 

Morning Post.—‘* Much of the correspondence printed in 
these two volumes has never before been published, and the 
reader will find it fuil of fresh and human interest.”’ 

Daily News.—‘* A valuable and delightful addition to the 
library of all who read history.” 


STATE RAILWAY OWNERSHIP 











HISTORICAL SKETCH OF. By W. M. | 
ACWORTH, author of ‘“‘The Railways of | 
England.”’ 3s. 6d. net. | 


BY NILE AND TIGRIS 


By Sir E. A. WALLIS BUDGE, Litt.D., Keeper 
of the Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities, 
British Museum. A Narrative of Journeys 
in Egypt and Mesopotamia on behalf of the 
British Museum, 1886-1913. In Two Volumes, 
with many Illustrations. £3 3s. net. 


LOST LOVE 


By ASHFORD OWEN. This story on its 
first publication in 1854 gained for its author 
the personal friendship of Browning and Swin- 
burne. It possesses a charm that has success- 
fully defied the influence of time. 3rd Edition. 
3s. 6d. net. 


APRIL. THe ——SO~”:”:CS 
QUARTERLY REVIEW 


METTERNICI AND THE ENTENTE CORDIALE, 
THE CONTRIBUTION OF RUSSIA TO LEARNING, 








Commandant Weil, 
Prof. M. Rostovtzeff, 


SOME ASPECTS OF THE ITALIAN SETTECENTO, Lacy Collison-Morley, 

VENEREAL DISEASE DURING THE WAR, E. T. Burke, late Lieut.- | 
Col, R.AMC, 

THE SERMONS OF A POET. John Bailey. 

THE LEVANT COMPANY AND ITS RIVALS. G, F. Abbott. 

WOMEN AND THE CHURCH, Mrs. Creighton. 


IMPERIAL MIGRATION AND THE CLASH OF RACES, Fleetwood Chidell. 
THE FIRST LORD HOLLAND, The Hon. J. W. Fortescue, 
GERMANY, TURKEY AND THE ARMENIAN MASSACRES, 

THE JEWS AS A REVOLUTIONARY LEAVEN, A Reply, 

A STRATEGICAL RETROSPECT, Colonel Blood, 

THE ECONOMICS OF THE PEACE, 

THE QUESTION OF THE VORALBERG, 

A NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL COUNCIL, €, 
M. CLEMENCEAU AND M. DESCHANEL. 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 


J. Ellis Barker, 








Ernest Fayle, 
W. Morton Fullerton, 








THE “SPECTATOR.” 


Small Advertisements. 


Minimum charge of 5s. for three lines (30 words) and Is. 4d. a 
line for every additional line (conteining on an average about 
ten words). 


Displayed Advertisements, accoriling to space, lis. 3d. per inch. 
HALF-WIDTH PAGE FOLLOWING * NEW AND FORTH. 
COMING PUBLICATIONS” £1 PER INCH. 

TERMS : 


net. 





“SPECTATOR,” Ltd., 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 2, 








———_—___ 


Books of the Day 


156 (or more) New Books for £5, 








THE TIMES BOOK CLUB'S 


Guaranteed Subscription 


entitles the reader to a service ot three. books 


at a time, chosen at will. He can call for 
every book in circulation; 7 wll be bough 
specially for him from the publishers if not 
ready on demand. Books can be changed 
daily, if desired. If only changed once a 
week, a £5 ‘“‘ guaranteed” subscription means 


the use of 156 new books in a year. 


WHAT SUBSCRIBERS SAY— 


(Printed by Permission.) 


“IT should like to express my great appreciation 


of, and admiration for, the ‘Guaranteed Service’ 
of The Times Book Club. The promptness and 
efficiency of the service exceeds anything I have 
met before. I should have joined it long ago 
had I known of it, and shall tell all my friends 
about it.” 

‘I must reiterate, now I am writing to you, how 


much I appreciate your promptness and despatch 


in the books I order. The ‘Times Library far 
superior to any other to which I have subscribed.” 

“I joined last August and have never before 
had such satisfaction from any Library (and I 
have tried most). Your Guaranteed System is 


very nearly perfect, and I have recommended it 


to many people.” 

“I consider The Times Library to be the best I 
have ever subscribed to, and should like to thank 
you for the promptness with which all orders have 


been executed, and the general attention I have 
received.” 

“I always recommend The Times Book Club; 
it is undoubtedly the best Library.”’ 

“We were very pleased indeed last winter at 


always getting the books mentioned on our lists. 
No other Library has satisfied us like yours.”’ 


Guaranteed subscription—{5 per annum for 
3 valumes at a time. Ordinary subscription— 
the best Library service in the Kingdom except 
The Times Book Club’s Guaranteed Service— 
£2 12 0 per annum for 3 volumes, 


Rates and Conditions of Subscription on Application. 


The Times Book Club 
and Circulating Library 
380 Oxford Street, London, W.1. 
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MACMILLAN’S LIST 


LIFE OF 


LORD KITCHENER 


ARTHUR, Pt., M.V.O. 
£2 12s. 6d. net. 


by Sir GEORGE 


3 vols. With Portraits and Plans. 8vo. 








Letters of Henry James. 


Selected and Edited by PERCY LUBBOCK. With two 
Portraits and Facsimile. 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. net. 

The Morning Post: ‘‘ Henry James here among his friends 
is a distinguished figure, but its chief interest is his work, or 
rather the theory and rationale of his work which his life in 
his Letters discovers. It is these which make him fascinating.” 


TWENTIETH THOU SAND. 
The Economic Consequences of 
the Peace. 
By JOHN MAYNARD KEYNES, C.B. 


India at the Death of Akbar: 
An Economic Study. 
By W. H. MORELAND, CS.L, 
nomi for Indian Students,” 


12s. net.e 





8vo. 8s. 6d. net 


Eco- 


8vo. 


C.LE., Author of ‘ 
&c. With Maps. 


cs 











With an Introductory Essay by RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 


Sakuntala. 
By KALIDASA. Prepared 
KEDAR NATH DAS GUPTA, 
by LAU RENCE BINYON. E; 


The Idea of Progress: $ 
An Inquiry into its Origin and Growth. By J. B. BURY, 
M.A., Regius Professor of Modern History in the University 
of Cambridge. 8vo. I4s. net. 


for the English Stage by 
in a New Version written 
stra crown 8yo. 7s. 6d. net. 





Messrs. Longmans’ List 


“THIS MASTERLY VOLUME.”—The Times. 


History of the Great War 
Based on Official Documents. 


Naval Operations. 








Vol. I. To the Battle of the Falklands, December, 1914: 
By Sir JULIAN 8S. CORBETT. 
Together with Box of Maps. 8vo. 17s. 6d. net. 


‘In our judgment Sir Julian has accomplished his extremely 
difficult task with very great skill. The difficulty of the task 
is, indeed, in large measure concealed by the skill of its accom- 
plishment. No naval historian has ever had to paint on so large 
a canvas.”’—The Times. 


Lord Grey of the Reform Bill. 


Being the Life of Charles, 2nd Earl Grey. 
By GEORGE MACAULAY TREVELYAN. 
With Illustrations. S8vo, 21s. net. 
“This book is a record of an interesting life 
personality.” —The Times. 
**Mr. Trevelyan has, in his 
not only surpassed his own distinguished achivement, 
added a classic to the pages of political biography.” 
—Morning Post. 





and a delightful 


‘Lord Grey of the Reform Bill,’ 
but has 





The Annual Register. 


A Review of Public Events at Home and Abroad for the 
Year 1919. 8vo. 30s. net. 
“The book is the story of our life from year to year. As a 
work of reference it is indispensable to public men and to all 
who have to deal with current events.’”’—Daily Telegraph. 


Betty Stevenson, Y.M.C.A. 


CroIxX DE GUERRE AVEC PALME. 

Sept. 3rd, 1896—May 30th, 1918. 

Edited by C. G. R. S. and A. G. S. 

With 4 Portraits in Photogravure. Crown 8vo. 7s. net. 

“This inspiriting memoir... a reader has no difficulty in 

understanding why the French gave her the Cross of War.” 
—The Scotsman. 
’—Latly’s Pictorial 





**A most delightful and breezy biography.’ 
**A moving record of the life of a very charming girl.” 
Liverpool Post. 








The Beginnings of Christianity. 


Part i1--The Acts of the Apostles. 


Edited by F. J. FOAKES JACKSON, D.D., and 
KIRSOPP LAKE, D.D. 8vo 
Vol.I. Prolegomenal, The Jewish, Gentile, and Christian 


Backgrounds. 18s. net. 


The Parables of the Kingdom. 
rse of Lectures delivered by the late HENRY 
BARCL AY SWETE, D.D. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


An Introduction to Old Testa- 
ment Study. For Teachers and Students. 


By the Rev. E. BASIL, REDLICH, M.A., Director of 
Religious Education, Wakefield Diocese. With Foreword 





by the DEAN OF WESTMINSTER. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
hall ng : “Here we have exactly the book to place in 

ot our teachers in Sunday School or Day School. 
‘Mo st earnestly do we urge upon Diocesan Inspectors the 





the h 3 
we ands 








im s¢ opportunity now given them. If they have a ceurage 
pea to that of Mr. Redlich they will lose no opportunity of 
commending this book to teachers and managers of Church 
Se Every mother onght to read it; and the clergy, 


0, will fi ind it an immense help in the preaching of the Old 
stament.’ 


The Divinity of Man. 
By REGINALD WELLS. Crown 8vo. 6d. net. 
MACMILLAN & CO., LTD. LONDON, W.C.2. 


tox 
mm, 
ae 


7s. 











OOKS. San wood Youns's ‘Napoleon at E tba par St. 
Helena, 3 vols., profusely illus., 213.; Gulland’s Chinese Porcelain, 

O8., £2 23.; Prints and Drawings by '. Brangwyn, £2 12s, 6d. ; Kirkman’s 
Bri Bir d Be Ok, 4 vols., folio, 1911, £5; Grote’s History of Greece, Library 
me 12 vols., 1546, 683.; Lionel Johnson’s Poems, 1895, 25s. ; Swinburne’s 
fF osthum 13 Poems, ¢ ~dited’ by Gosse and Wise, only 300 done, 30s, ; Campan’ 
Memoirs of the Private Life of Marie Antoinette, 3 Vols., best edit., 1917, £3 3s. ; 


araut's The Makers of Black Basaltes, 1910, 21s, ; Riccardi Press Canterbury 
nt, 3 vols,, £7 10s, 10 0,000 Boo ks in stock, Catalogues on 
ard Baker's Great Bookshop, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 
pacdia : Britannic a, 29 vols., Last Ed., India paper, £25 offered, 


AUTHORS | and | all interested in Books. Messrs. John 

lane's New Catalogue, 112 pp. Demy 8vo, is now ready and will be sent 

It Is a most interesting production aod embraces works of Travel, 

hs tion, belles-Lettres, Poetry, Drama, &&.—JUOHN LONG, LTD., 
is Street, Haymarket, Londom 






—E 
WANTED, ED, Bac yel 


re 


Hogans, 


2% 13, 14} 


Pages of Peace from Dartmoor. 


By BEATRICE CHASE. 
With 6 Plates. Crown 8vo. 


The America I Saw in 1916- 1918. 


By L. H. M. SOULSBY. Crown 8vo. 6d. 
**A wonderful record.... I hope this book will 


both at home and in America.” 
—‘‘ A Man or Kent ”’ 


6s. 








6s. net. 


be reac 


in the British Weekly. 





Germany and the French Revolution. 
By G. P. GOOCH, M.A. 8vo. 14s. net. 





Seneca. 
By FRANCIS C. 
With Frontispiece. 


Father Maturin. 


A Memoir with Selected Letters, 
By MAISIE WARD. 
With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 


The English Catholics in the Reign 
‘of Queen Elizabeth. 


A Study of their Pelitics, Civil Life, and Government, 
By the Rev. JOHN HUNGERFORD POLLEN, 8.J. 


1558-1580. From the Fal! of the Old Church to the 
Advent of the Counter Reformation. 
With Illustrations. 21s. net. 


Worth. 


By the Rev. ROBERT KANE, 8.J. Cri 


HOLLAND. 


8vo. 10s. net. 





7s. 6d. net. 











wn 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 





**In this volume we have the principles of Christian ethics 
expounded in clear and rin see language by one of the 
yf our time.”’’—Jrish News. 


| most eloquent pulpit orators 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, Loudon, E.C. 4. 
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THE MEDICI PRINTS 


The Society's Galleries, at both the addresses below, are open Daily from 9.30-6; Saturdays, 9.30-1, 
Entrance is free and no visitor is solicited to buy. 


THE MEDICI SOCIETY was founded in 1¢08 to bring the finest reproductions (in colour) of 
selected works by The Great Masters, of all Countries and all epochs, within reach of all purses. The 
aim of The Society was, further, to provide in THE MEDICI PRINTS a serious and co-ordinateq 
series of representative pictures—to publish in fine what Monsieur Léonce Bénédite was, already 
before the War, pleased to describe as ‘“‘ Une Tribune élargie, un Salon Carré idéal.”” The Medici 
Prints are printed upon the finest rag paper obtainable, and every possible precaution is used to 
secure the most permanent inks. 


That this critical opinion does not stand alone is to be seen from the quotation already given as well ag 
‘rom repeated notices in so sternly critical an organ as The Burlington Magazine : ‘* Nothing of the kind so good 
w so cheap has ever before been offered to the public” (1906) ; ‘‘ Until Science has gone much further no more 
satisfactory copy .. . 1s likely to be obtainable on paper by mechanical means” (1910). Finally, by hanging 
2 complete set of the Prints, The National Gallery of Canada, and other like institutions, have been able to show 
to Students and visitors a matter of 250 PRINTS which include the work of over 100 Puinters, from Giotto te 
Whistler, Van Eyck to Vandyke, Francois Quesnel to Corot, André Beauneveu to Wilson, as well as examples 
of all the Great Italians and 18th Century English painters. 


The Society is privileged to announce that, by SPECIAL PERMISSION OF HIS MAJESTY 
KING GEORGE, two of the finest pictures (Terborch—The Letter : P. de Hooch—The Card Players) 
from BUCKINGHAM PALACE—now first, it is believed, to be reproduced in Colcurs— are included 
in the preliminary list of NEW PLATES for 1920. 


SUBSCRIBERS.—tThe Society’s Scheme of Subscription—full details on application—gives special 
privileges in return for a single payment of £5. As aresult of careful enquiry, it appears that over one-half 
The Society's pre-War Subscribers are untraceable. Alarge increase of Subscribers is, therefore, essential if 
the object of the scheme is to be maintained—-viz., the annual issue of at least one Print after a critically 
impurtant or rare Original in limited editions. 


THE COMPLETE PROSPECTUS of The Medici Prints, with nearly 300 illustrations, Terms of 
Subscription, full particulars and prices of Frames and other minor publications, with a detailed 
Catalogue of about 250 Prints already issued and about 36 new Subjects, is now ready. Subscribers 
who may not have received a copy are invited to send their current address. To all others a copy 
will be sent, including a Supplement, on receipt of 1s. 6d. 


THE RICCARDI PRESS BOOKS. 


As Publisher to The Medici Society, Mr. Lee Warner issues the Riccardi Press Books, printed in 
the Riccardi Fount, specially designed for The Society by Mr. Herbert P. Horne. The Society employs 
this Fount in the production of books which aim at a degree of excellence in typography no less than 
that achieved by The Medici Prints in the domain of technical colour printing. The following area 
few of the titles already published, but full particulars of all volumes issued to date are contained 
in the special Riccardi Prospectus, printed throughout in the Riccardi Founts, with specimen title, 
illustration and page, which will be sent post free on receipt of 6d. 


RICCARDI QUARTOS : THE CANTERBURY TALES, by Geoffrey Chaucer, in 3 volumes, 
36 Water-colour drawings by W. Russell Flint. Boards, {9 gs. net. Limp Vellum, {15 net per set. 
THE BOOK OF GENESIS, 10 Water-colour drawings by F. Cayley Robinson. Boards, {3 3s. net. 
Limp Vellum, {5 net. EVERYMAN: A MORALITY PLAY, 10 Water-colour drawings by J. H. 
Amschewitz. Boards, {2 12s. 6d. net. Limp Vellum, £4 7s. 6d. net. RICCARDI OCTAVOS: 
THE COLLECTED POEMS OF RUPERT BROOKE. Boards, {2 net. Parchment, £3 net. THE 
INDIAN STORIES OF F. W. BAIN. Sold only in sets. 13 volumes. Boards, {10 Ios. net. 
Parchment, {21 net. MARIUS THE EPICUREAN, by Walter Pater. 2 volumes. Boards, {2 2% 
net. Pigskin, £4 4s. net per set. THE RICCARDI BOOKLETS and MEMORABILIA, 


THE MEDICI SOCIETY LTD 


Sole Publishers to the Trustees of The National Gallery 
By Appointment Art Publishers to H.M. The King 


LONDON: 7 Grafton Street, Bond Street, W.1: 63 Bold Street, LIVERPOOL. 
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